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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


Party is the madness of mhauy forthe gain of afew. Pors. 


THE PROGRESS OF OPINION, 


T uz conimencement of a new year is a period at which we 
naturally pause to look around. In the common curreftit of 
fime, we chiefly attend to objects of present interest; but at 
a point s9 marked as the end of one year and the beginning 
of another, we.are led to a more general consideration of the 
great principles and causes from which all individual -mea- 
sures oritinally spring. We are, therefore, disposed to select 
this season to. make a few. observations on the existing state 
of political opinion in this country, and on the causes which 
have contributed. to its formation. 
** The’ fitst thing that strikes the mind in this review, is the 
gradual and now almost perfect extinction of that sub-divi- 
sion Of parties which used formerly to exist. All political 
thinkers may now be classed under two heads—those who 
incline towards the Crown and those who incline towards the 
People: “We afe far. from saying that there are not  consi- 
derabie shades of varying opinion in these two great divisions 
of the community ; but they are those of individual, not of 
ee difference ; they are those which the gradation of 
nes minds will always cause to exist—not those of such 
essential magnitude as to form the separate creed of a sepa- 
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action, which, in its turn, originates every partioular mea- 
sure. ‘The consequence, therefore, is clear and immediate, 
that he who approves the general principle will approve the 
individual measure, and, conversely, that-he whe opposes the 
principle will oppose the measure. It may appear too sweep- 
ing to say that all measures are founded on the fundamental 
principles which hold a party together ; but we are sure that 
on examination it will «@#be found to be so. There is 
scarcely a motion brought forward in Parliament—of greater 
importance than a Turnpike Bill—that does not more or less 
display an aristocratical or democratiecal spirit; that does not 
in a greater or a less degree tend to encrease superior influ- 
ence, or to enlarge popular power. Take, for instance, the 
Newington Select Vestry Bill, which made so much noise 
two sessions ago. At the first sight, what can possibly ap- 
pear so little connected with public printiples® as a measure 
having for. its object to regulate the internal’ concerns of a 
single parish? And yet it most truly and ‘fully involved the 
principles of exclusive or popular election ; of close power and 
management or free and general representation. ‘When 2 
question is really one of mere local or individual regulation | 
and importance; or when (which is extremely rare) it is of more 
géneral moment, but does not in any way involve fundamental 
axioms ; then public men do always pursue that course which 
seems the most just in their individual judgment; they ther 
act singly, aii@ without any reference to opinions or proceed- 
ings as a party. To sum our meaning in’ one word, the éri~ 
ginal principles cause the particular arg ewe he wha 
condemns or supports the principles will a 
port the measures which emanate from them, ca ¥ 
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be conducted, 
entirely vanished. 


race has now nearly passed away. 


—a ladder to raise them into place. 


back, and were found wanting. They became first luke- 
warm, then quite cold. The stream of their Patriotism 
became shallower and shallower, till at last it entirely dried 
,--and Lord Beuckingunam was made a Duke, and Mr. 
yww a Cabinet Minister. 
| The main body of the Whigs—the real Whigs—were in 
the mean time advancing in the contrary direction; or rather 
they were reverting to the bonA fide holding of those tenets 
which raised their political ancestors to so proud an eminence, 
~-which led them to those deeds which all parties affect to 
venerate, and which gave us all that is of value in our pre- 
sent state. They became the true successors and represen- 
tatives of the men who resisted Cuanurs the First, and 
dethroned James the Second; who upheld and: caused the 
adoption of the’ principle, that the Crown is a trust for the 
benefit of the people—the abuse of which annuls the con- 


tract, justifies resistance, and authorizes the enforcement of 


forfeiture. They again maintained, that as all power ema- 
nates from the people, so the controul of that power should 
remain in the people’s hands; and, in necessary consequence, 
that they should be the real electors of their. own represen- 
tatives, and no longer be mocked by the cozening knaveries 
and absurdities of the present system. 

.» This change has not escaped the notice of those who ery 
out against al! change. We often hear'these worthy sufferers 
under innovation-phobia exclaim, ‘* We do not object to the 
old Whigs—the true Whigs—but there is no such thing left 
now, they are all become Radicals;” and at the sound of that 
** Open Sesame” to all loyal hhorrers and hatreds, there ig 


incpntinently much exclainting touching “ the infidel spirit | li 


of the age,” and sundry diatribes against Education in 

al, and Messrs, Bei. and Lancaster in particular, 

we many: net appear : to n very logically. deduced conse- 

quences, but it is, natheless, the mode of reasoning adopted 
by the Wise Men of Gotham of whom we speak. 

The Whigs, then, are become more Radical. Be it so; 
we. are not to be scared by a word; and yet it is quite amus- 
ing pane ee which e word.tas, and the absurd man- 
Pry ¥ nS seme employed. The: way in which 
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govern, but aceording to what system the governnrent shall 
The old Atistoératical Whigs “have almost 
They were at best but-an anomaly. 
Aristocratical feelings could amalgamate but .ill .with the 
advocacy of popular interests. The liberalisnr of these Whigs: 
was but shallow and uncertain—the good seed was choked 
by the thorns of Oligarchical power and prejudice. But this 
Those, who composed it 
found that the ground on which they stood was sinking from 
bencath their fect. The waves of progressing opinion ad-. 
vanced all round, till no spot was left for their footing. They 
became like the bat among animals—rejected by the birds, 
denied by the beasts, and consequently finding acknowledg- 
ment and companionship with neither. .This state of things 
could not last; the least liberal contracted into Tories—the 
more enlarged expanded into Advocates of Reform. The 
former class, we rejoice, was scanty; it was composed of lip- 
worshippers merely—of those who used Liberty as a sounding 
word, not who worshipped it as a holy thing ;—who made the 
popular cause only a stepping-stone to ford them over to office 
When, therefore, the 
time of trial came; when events happened which were a 
searching test to the heartiness of their service, they slunk 
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theterm)@ murderer” ot “ thief” ‘ Now, to people of plain 
understandings, who, contrary ‘to Mr. CaANNING’S precept, 
take words in their direct acceptation,* we confess the word 
Radical conveys no such. yery startling meaning. We ima- 
gine it to’signify one who wishes abuses to be cut away from 
the very root ; who desires a complete adoption of what is be- 
neficial—-an unsparing abolition, of. what ig the reverse; we 
conceive a Radical to be one who advocates’a thorough Re- 
form wherever a reform is needed, and especially, as most 
glaringly required, in the Representation of the People; we 
hold a Radical to be one who has-no reverence for what is 
hurtful merely because it is ancient, but who desires a full,. 
free, and perfect judging of all'things on their own merits ; 
this is the sense which we consider the word to convey, and 
in this sense we are proud to acknowledge ourselves Radi- 
cals: it is in this sense also, we suppose, that one of the first 
members of the Aristocracy—the Duke of Bedfor¢—so unre- 
servedly made the memorable declaration—*‘ I avow myself 
to be a Radical.” aes 

It was wise, we think, thus boldly. to acknowledge and de- 
fend the name, nickname though it be, in preference to 
shrinking from a term, innocent in itself, from the fear of 
paltry ridicule, and of prescriptive and conventional applica- 
tion. . Before the battle of Waterloo, the Life-Guards had 
been held in great contempt from their always remaining at 
home ; they never having been on service since the battle of 
Minden, with the exception of a short time in Spain, where 
they did nothing. From this domestic disposition, or destina- 
tion, they had acquired the unchivalrous name of ‘‘ Cheesemon- 


gers.” When they were about to make. their first. charge at 


Waterloo, to the gaining of which day they so mainly con- 
tributed, and where they earned so much glory, their Colonel 
made them the following brief and admirable speech ;— 
‘‘ My lads,- they call us.the Cheesemongers ; we will shew 
them it is undeserved; but we will not abandon the name; 
we will keep it, and make it glorious—Charge!” . ; 
It is a proud thing for us, who were Radicals before the 
name existed, to see the advance which ‘our opinions haye 
gained, and the high names which have become, converts. to 
them. Ten, or at most. fifteen, years. ago, the great Whig 
party held those of our creed in very great scorn, and 
not, by any means, hesitate to say so upon occasion. Now 
they hold our creed themselves, The Bedfords, the Greys, 
the Hollands, are now Reformers—Lord John, Russell and 
Mr. Lambton are alternate in their motions for Reform, . 
Such is the fact—what are the, causes 2. Phere .is nothing 
so difficult as fully to account. for he Progress of Opinion. 
It is like a mighty river which imperceptibly grows larger as 
it advances, without a satisfying cause, being apparent ; .it 
receives, it is true, the tributary, aid, of some considerable 
streams, but the main body of its Wea pee from nameless 
rills, and springs unnoticed or ynseen,.. Thus is,it, with Pub- 
¢ Opinion; there are great causes which, visi 
upon it; but it is.also moved: by, small, 
pt vanemte ra shaven: Testa SAP id te 
perceived, are of great and important weight in its charac 
and progress. A ew of the chief of . these, we shall.endear 
your briefly—and it must be. briefly—to point out...) )).. > 
One of the first and most-evident, is the encrease of know- 
crease within the last-thirty-years hag been im a ratio equally 
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dinary and extreme. Men now are fast ceasing to take 

- uaaae for granted. They.nolonger believe that a thing should 
» be merely because itis. They enquire, they investigate, they 
‘analyze. The spread of-education has given them the means, 
and -they ‘are quite ready to exercise them fully. and with 

' effect. But what are >the causes of all this itself? 

© vain, in the limits to which we are confined, to attempt to go 
- into a.detail of these, but we regard the chief and greatest to 

' be the encrease of trade, in its broadest sense—commerce, 

' domestic and external, and manufactures. 
* manifest that we owe our aggrandizement and power to this. 
| The size of our island is, in our view, proof positive that the 
| common territorial causes are quite inadequate to have given 
- us the station which we hold in Europe. It has been said, that he 


It were 


We think it quite 


who makes two blades of grass to grow where one grew before 
is a benefactor to. his country. We look upon him to be much 
more so, who causes two pieces of cotton or woollen goods, or 
two “ Sheffield whittles” to be exported instead of one. This 


-encrease of trade has contributed, in more ways than one, to 
» the encrease of knowledge, and, thence, to the popular direc- 


tion of opinion. In the first place, manufactures congregate 
men together, and the collision of mind is one of the greatest 
condiments to, its advance; The homely saying that “ two 
heads are better than one” is a moral truth of the deepest and 
The bringing numbers together in 
the towns where manufactures are carried on, and in those 


| which are the,commercial ports to which manufactures give 


rise, hag occasioned more ‘‘ march of mind” in half a century, 
than agricultural, causes would operate to the end of time. 
As a proof of ‘this, the encreased diffusion of knowledge— 
which, however differently regarded and accounted for, no one 
denies—is nearly coeval with th extension of manufactures, 
suddenly consequent as it was upon the invention and im- 
provement of machinery, and the wonderful facilitation of in- 
ternal intercourse. Secondly, manufactures necessitate some 
instruction and, ingenuity; they nearly all involve a craft 


_ which must be learned ; and the cultivation of intellect in one 


particular tends to its expansionin all. The skilful workman 
hag his faculties sharpened, his intelligence called into play ; 
and.an active mime will always direct itself to the considera- 
tion of ohjects of moment, even beyond those of immediate in- 
terest. .The countryman follows the plough, and cuts the 
corn-—his. work is merely manual; his: labour is. animal, and 


he consequently remains a comparatively unintellectnal beings 


But the handierafisman in a’'populous town has the instruction 
necessary to his trade, he has all.the spur of competition, all the 
advantages of the communion and comparison of many minds, 
and he profits by them accordingly. Lastly,—and perhaps, 
as far as regards; immediate effects, chiefly,—manufactures 
and trade have given rise to a vast body of wealthy men, un- 
connected with the interests, and free from the prejudices, of 
the hereditary, proprietorsiof land. Most of the abuses which 
‘Fories cherish, and. the. Liberals atrive to doaway, have 
arisen from laws framed when landed property was the only 
source of wealth, Wealth then gave, as it always has given, 
and; always. will, give, power; and the possessors of that 
power exerted it to their own advantage—to the furtherance 
and support of their own interests. But now merchants and 
jo pystin at pce ad est 
¢ . : ; power irom w ich those 
feudal ” on ‘endeavoured to exclude them, These 
men, now a body of great, amd every-day encteasing; impert- 
ance in the state, have no old associations and feelings to bind 

















fine cases out of ten,. landed property*, must give the_pro- 
prietor a greater interest in the well-being of the country, from 
the greater ‘‘ stake” they have in it;—but it is, on the face of 
it, absurd to say, that the great manufacturers and merchants 
of England have not as much cause to be interested in its 
prosperity as those whose domains extend over haif a county, 

Another cause which has tended to the progress of liberal 
opinions, more especially with regard to the particular change 
with which we began, that of the high Whigs, is the Peace. 
During the war, men were too much occupied with foreign 
dangers to attend very much to the abuses which had crept 
into our internal establishments. Individual and insulated 
measures then necessarily engrossed so much attention, that 
original principles were little thought of. The questions then 
were, whether we should: make peace or remain at war— 
whether the war should be carried on on such or such a 
theatre—whether this. expedition was well planned, or that 
campaign well conducted; these were the things which were 
then discussed; they were of such immediate interest and 
moment, that we had not leisure to apply ourselves to matters 
of more abstract importance. But when peace came, and we 
had time to look around, our domestic concerns regained the 
consideration which was so justly their due. It is in the instir 
tutions of a state that the principles of freedom or exclusive- 
ness are most called forth, and most immediately apply. When 
the question came to be, what part of our Constitution needed 
revision and repair, if not amendment, those who had agreed 
well enough with regard to the foreign policy which it was our 
interest to pursue, became sundered at once in their opinions 
on Government; those who were Whigs only in name sank 
into Tories; those who were Whigs in reality advanced into 
being Reformers. 

In another way, also, the Peace called the public mind te 
the consideration of these matters; the peace produced the 
Holy Alliance, and the proceedings of that coalition have beer 
such as to.render it next to impossible for any one ta remaig 
neutral, ‘It has opened the eyes of all as to.what is. to be ex- 
pected from the Legitimates; they have declared open war 
against all improvement, even against all, instruction. , The 
well-wishers of the human race have necessarily beep roused 5 
those who in common times are little interested in public mat- 
ters, have been awakened to activity and.exertion. There is 
indeed now scarcely any middle. place; those who are not 
for, are against. We did intend to have ,enlarged on this 
part of our subject, which has so much contributed to the pro- 
gress, of opinion of which we have been speaking; but to do 
so would lead us farther than we left ourselves space for; and, 
indeed, the points of this topic are so manifest, that. we have 
no need todo more than call the attention to it generally, and 
leave the rest to self-suggestion, | | , 


ARRIVAL OF DON JUAN AT SHOOTER’S HILL. 


(EXTRACTED PROM THE FUTURE LereRARY HisToRy oF 
Enenann, Vol, 95, p. 182. AnricLe—PRoGenss oF 
Tne Porpwrar Forces,) ; 

Cu xpren 43.—How the Lord Byron arrived with his good. 
| sword Don Juan upon Shooter's Hill, and of the Depur 
tation that was sent him to entreat his mercy for the 
 Metropoks.: > theese ¢ ; iawe tn ~bneo 
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my Lord Byron's intention ‘to bring his forces:ever. seas 

assist the progress of the Reformers in the metropolis. Some 

‘not do it on account of hiv being a Lord, eapé 
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King Charles the First. Others were:afraid that his Lord- 
ship valued the money that had been lost, more than the 
title that had been gained. Others hoped he would not do 
it for old acquaintance sake, especially ‘as great numbers of 
his friends had treated him ill; which, they thought, would 
be a certain hindrance against his doing any thing unhand- 
some and vindictive. Others trusted little to this, but relied 
upon their own gentility, and swore with many oaths that it 
was impossible. However, it was observed that the hand- 
somest young ladies looked at their glasses with much anxiety ; 
and their mothers looked with no less at the young ladies. 
What however was the consternation at hearing, not only 
that the Lord Byron did fully intend to assist in the advance- 
ment of certain reformations of his native country, but that 
he had actually pushed on by himself and encamped on 
Shooter's Hill at the head of his favourite regiment, carrying 
in his hand his terrible sword the Don Juan? Nothing was 
heard on all sides but the name of this formidable weapon, 
“detested,” as Virgil says of war, “‘ by mothers,” and ‘as 
much dreaded on all hands as ever was the sword called 
Joyeuse, of Charlemagne, or Orlando’s sword Durindana, or 
the Cid’s, Bavieca, or King Arthur's Excalibar, or Oliver 
Cromwell's, as much feared as any of them, on which was 
written I forget what, but kings heard of it and trembled. 
You would have thought it was a man they spoke of, had 
you lived in those times. Don Juan! cried they, Don Juan 
on Shooter's Hill! Don Juan’ come into England,—to Lon- 
don,—to the West End! (for you must know that in those 
times the great le, who most dreaded my Lord’s weapon, 
lived at the West End of the metropolis, though now-a-days 
they chiefly reside at the North). Now this terrible sword 
had not come to the West End, as you must have observed ; 
but such was the inward misgiving of those who dwelt there, 
that no sooner did they hear of my Lord’s encampment on 
Shooter's Hill, than they looked upon his further progress as 
certain; and what to do, they could not imagine. It was. 
not for their lives or properties that they cared. ‘They knew 
his Lordship would touch neither. But it seems(which soon 
got noised abroad, and made a great sensation among the 
other classes of people, particularly the middle, numbers of 
whom were extremely well affected to my Lord) that they 
had an especial dread of having the insides of their houses 
exposed, together with certain of their doings therein; and 
their terror upon this account grew at last to so great a 
height, that they resolved to send a deputation to his Lord- 
ship, which was accordingly done. An old gentlewoman, 
who was very busy on this occasion, oné Mistress Turngoat 
or Turncoat, of a good family in Shropshire, proposed that 
the same deputation should wait upon his Lordship, as had 
before gone to thank the then Poet 
for his zeal in opposing this very Lord; but it was thought 
that the natural impudence or stupidity of that faction had 
never displayed itself in so gross a manner, and the 
was over-ruled with much ebloquy to Mrs. Turncoat. . The 
conclusion was, that the deputation should consist of three 
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believed, that-the said masks were for’ no -other end: but to 
conceal a knowledge of the wearers both-from: his Lordship 
and the people at large; and such, it turned out, was the 
opinion of. my Lord himself. Bt ae 3 

The procession took the road ‘over Westminster Bridge, all 
in fair mourning coaches, with a party of: horse to clear the 
way. It was observed, that the blinds of the coach-win- 
dows belonging. to the more mature parties were mostly 
drawn up, which much and needlessly increased the popular 
suspicion, arguing in truth a singular and tender ‘shrinking 
from publicity. But it made the young ‘ladies still more no- 
ticed, who sat all decently. forward .to oblige the public cu- 
riosity, heightening the effect of their natural charms by 2 
pretty air of anxiety ; through which nevertheless some were 
not wanting to say that they discerned an- innocent, some 
say even an arch confidence. But this is not for the grave 
historian to discuss, much less to name names, some of our 
gravest families now living being descended from those, who, 
it was said, did not altogether conduct themselves so well as 


-might be on that day. 


The Deputation being come into the presence of my Lord 
Byron and his officers, made three several genuflexions; at 
the first of which my Lord, still holding ‘his redoubtable 
sword in his hand, was pleased to take. off his hat.” At the 
second, he raised up the foremost young ladies, and kissed 
them on the cheeks, according to ac lately introduced 
at court. At the third, he even made a movement towards 
kissing the foremost of the older ladies in masks’; but as it 
was necessary to remove the masks for this purpose, the 
wearers, to the final confirmation of the suspicions concerning 
them, somewhat rudely held them on; and though they im- 
mediately fell prostrate, and seemed to intreat his fotgive- 
ness with more humility than before, my Lord was much dis- 
gusted with that distrust of one who was perhaps an old ac- 
quaintance. It was thought, that had they behaved: differ- 


ently, and openly confessed themselves both to'-him and the 


people at large, throwing aside those double-making visors, 
he would have returned a kinder answer to the Deputation 
than it turned out. My Lord would not even suffer the 
young lady, who was to read the humble address, to proceed ; 
but insisted that one of those who would not bé seen, should 
at least be heard, and accordingly pitched upon a fattish 
lady, ‘seemingly about forty, who no. sooner understood his 


‘Lordship’s desire, than she went into fits. During the adnii- 


nistration of hartshorn, my Lord paid thany complinients to 
the young ladies, who seemed well contented to have their 
faces perused, in lieu of reading the address. He said that 
‘he could not endanger the duecourse of justice by allowing 
them to take a part which must be irresistible; and that in 
return for the great pleasure which the mere sight of so many 
of his young and beautiful countrywomen gave him, 
could not do better than advise them never to be guilty of 
those contradictions between profession and practice, which 
had driven their older kinsfolk to a concealment of 


faces, and'a dread lest their masks should be pulled off. 
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e this, one of the masked gentlemen after. a little conferente 
with his fellows, stepped up to the Lord Byron, -and humbly 


nted in a whisper that all the said gentlemen were ex- 


' tremely frightened, only they thought fit to»put as manly-a 
} face on the business as possible; and he was going ‘to say 
' more; but my Lord cut him short by observing,-that he hated 
| whispers as much as masks, and that what it was’ right to 
© say, should be said out. 
® handed about from one te the other, every body into whose 


His Lordship, seeing the address 


hands it was put, both women and men, falling into many 


© alarms and objections, and manifestly frightened lest their 
= voices.should be heard,—his Lordship, I say, provoked at-this 
© delay, insisted it should be read at once, or he should give 
'. orders to his soldiers to march ; upon which, three of those 
| who had been the most terrified snatched at the paper at 
> once, and all began reading it together. 
| fusion arose from the laughter which this occasioned, but 

' finally two out of the three desisted, and a. gentleman who 

_ was one of them (the other two being. ladies) proceeded to 

| give it utterance. He had a considerable cold at the begin- 


A momentary con- 


ning, for which he apologised by saying that he had been 


| Standing and talking with a great minister over-night, and 


the minister happening to accost him while he (the reader) 
was stepping unwittingly into a gutter, he was obliged in po- 
liteness. to remain in that dirty position. My Lord Byron 
however. requesting it as a favour, that the gentleman would 
be kind enough to have.no cold, his cough instantly left him, 
to the great admiration of the spectators, and. he retained 
oily a slight huskiness. , 

.. The, address humbly set forth, that the petitioners were 


- both afflicted and surprised to hear that his Lordship in- 


tended to carry his sword. into the quarters in which he had 
lived himself.—That indeed they should not have thought it 
possible, had they not been well informed that his Lordship 
had halted. on Shooter's Hill, with his famous sword called 
Don Juan ready. drawn in his hand, the novel sign of his in- 
tending to’ give a.place up to pillage.—That according to-a 
good old. English saying, every man’s house was his castle, 


which. they still hoped and entreated that his Lordship, as a 


lover of English freedom, would be pleased to call.to mind. 
That if the houses of the petitioners were broken upom,. and 
that great privilege of inyiolability violated (a phrase sug- 
gested to them by that never-enough-to-be-suffici 
gretied statesman my Lord Castlereagh) great scandal would 

all upon the whole nation of England, and the very greatest 


disorders ensue among all classes, purely because it would be 
bringing contempt upon the upper classes. That they should 
not so much care for the disorders of the soldiery, let.them go 
to what lengths they might, provided.it might be below stairs, 
the said upper classes having.a spirit above sufferings of that 
kind, and the very weakest of their dowagers being ready to 


saying, that the members of this select portion would wil- 
lingly: wait upon, his Lordship in private ; that they had been. 
instructed to take off their masks to him, provided he con- 
sented so to be shrugged at; and finally, that if his Lordship. 
would but sheathe his very-illustrious but frightful sword, the. 
petitioners would not.only pray, but pay. 

My Lord Byron, who had been observed to smile and io 
frown at different parts of this address, shook his head at this 
conclusion; and still holding his sword as before, replied 
with much dignity, that although. it was true he was one of 
their own class by chance, and perhaps by natural temper, 
he was allowed on all hands to belong to another and a 
greater class, by what pretensions it did not become him to 
say :—that it was false (and here his Lordship spoke with 
some heat) that he had ever availed himself of the privileges 
or rather pretended rights they alluded to, in the same hypo- 
critical spirit as themselves:—that he repeated again and 
again, it was-hypocrisy, with all its infinite and old train of 
evils, that he waged war against,—evils, which were every 
now and then bringing nations and kingdoms to this unhappy 
pass ;—that the way to put an end to such evils, and the only 
way, was to put anend to the cause, and to let the whole of 
the civilized world, onee for all, fairly discuss and determine 
what was best for themselves, candidly laying before one an- 
other the whole mass of their habits, natural and aequired, 
bad as well as good, or at least what was-thought.so, and 
drawing their conclusions accordingly :—that however, it was 
not necessary, nor to his taste, to throw away his words upon 
t who did not understand them ;—that if he had been 

mow and then too light and jocular in the way in 

ich he had expressed himself of certain evils in existence, 
he had really done it in a spirit so little mirthful,-or con- 
temptuous of real good, that he was resolved to give some 
extraordinary examples of his sincerity in the cause of man- 
kind ;—that nevertheless, if good reason could be shewn for 
his halting where he was, and drawing off his forces, he was 
even now prepared to.do so, only the proofs must be in, the 
same spirit as every. thing else he advocated,-or at all events 
quite public. 

At these words, great sighing and groaning pervaded the 
whole deputation ; it was nevertheless agreed among them 
that the select portion should go forward, and do what they 
could : and thereupon about thirty or forty persons, male and 
female, parted from the main body, and surrounding 
Lordship, began to wink, nod, and otherwise gesticulate at 
xtraordinary manner conceivable. 
pinch him, but with much tenderness. 


i 


again and again, and made a thousand ridiculous antics, to 
the infinite,entertainment both of him and the spectators. 
Some even seemed to threaten him; but there was soon an 
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léast pretension to the name, 


ifnothing further be said, { shall delay some little time loager 


upon this hilf before 1 proceed. So saying, his Lordship, with 
niuch disdain in his countenance, interrupted nevertheless by a 
smile of equal benignity as’ his eye crossed the young ladies, 
tirned round to those behind him, and his sword happening again 
to glance in the sun, and tocatch the eyes of the deputation with 
its flashing, the whole of them turned the other way with a 
kind of shriek, and so covering up their eyes, withdrew in great 
trepidation to their coaches. A large old gentleman, who had 
been observed, notwithstanding his extreme muffling, to be 


very anxious during the ceremony, having on his arm an old 


lady nearly as fat, and followed by another old person who 


would have been fat in any other company,—lI say, this ex- 


tremely corpulent senior and the other two, happening in their 


way back t n their eyes, and to see one of my Lord’s | 
7 sa i daring offender: in a word, * away with him.” 


guards with a drawn sword in his hand, cried out, “ Oh 
(6d! and immediately closed them up again; doubtless, in 
their consternation, taking the sword for my Lord’s. 

Sse, my Lord Byron, for the present, stayed upon Shooter's 


Hill with his good sword Don Juan; to ‘behold whom great | 


multitudes flocked from all parts of the country; and there, 
for the present, this history leaves him. 


ta 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Loves of the Angéls.. A Poem. 


In the Examiner of last week, we extracted a brief portion 
of the elegant preface of Mr. Moore in elucidation of the 
subject both of “ Heaven and Earth,” and “‘ The Loves of 
the Angels ;” being short, we iow supply the rémainder, as 
it very pleasantly indicates the recondite vein of allegory, 
which the author wishes to he borne in mind by the reader 
in the perusal of his poem;:— 

* As objections may be made, by persons whose opinions I respect, to 
the selection of a subject of this nature from the Rétiptute, I think it 
right to remark, that, in point of fact, the subject is not seriptural—the 
netics upow whieh it is founded (that of the love of Angels for women) 
haying originafed in an erroneous translation by the LXX, of that verse 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis, upon which the sole authority for the 
fable rests. The foundation of my story, therefore, has as little to do 
with Holy Writ as bave the dreams of the later Platonists, or the reve. 
ries of the Jewish divines; and, in 4ppropriating the notion thus to the 
uses of poetry, | have done no more then establish it in that region of 
fiction, to which the opinions of the most rational Fathers, and of all 
other Christion Theologians, have long ago consigned it. 

» do addition to the fitness af the subject for poetry, it struck me also 
aa capable of affording an allegorical medium, through which might be 
shadowed out (as I have endeavoured to do in the fol owing stories) the 
fall of the Soul from its original purity—the loss of light and happiness 
which it suffers, in the pursuit of this world’s perishable pleasures—and 
the punishments, both from conscience and Divine justice, with which 
impurity, pride, and presumptuous inquiry into the awful secrets of God, 
gre sure to be visited. ‘The beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche owes 
its chief charm to this sort of “ veiled meaning,” and it has been m 
Wish (however! may have failed ia the attempt) te communicate the 
sane mare? interest to the following pages.” 


' We have given the foregoing passage in order to mark 
with some regret the sanction. of what we deem a dangerous 
theolagical, social; and political error,—not by the poetry, 
we would have passed it there, but by the f Mr. Moore, 
We allude to the sentence in which he speaks of the “ punish- 


By Tuomas Moore. 


ments by which 2 «presumptuous i liry into the secrets of | j 
Gd aro sntote tervisited”™ “As alcleidecht inthe veces che 


dictum might have been characteristic in the mouth of one of 
the amatory ; or indeed, from the nature of the subject, 
in any part Sen nt? bet net in ccher:prese: Al 
there may be a silly i @ vain attempt to penetrate into the 
secrets of God, we ‘apprehend that a | for know] 

is implaated’ into man by the Deity himself; and that while 
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I say that they should neither 
trample on any body, nor kneel to any body. In the mean time, 
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it is foolish to attempt to know what cannot be kno 
no way sinful, 
cording to the solemn dogmata of men with whom Mr. Moore 
would be very sorry to be classed, were’once among the 
‘© awful seerets;” and mankind colléctively are benefited } 

‘the presumption.” ' It has been presumptuous ‘to dabble in 
chemistry} to look through a telescope ; to’ innoculate for the 


small-pox td abate the virulence of a pestilential disorder | 


by the salutary assistance of a éow; lastly, and we trust the 
argument will be deemed conclusive—to read the Bible. And 
in what has all this presumption generally consisted? "In 
the anxiety of some men to know more than it was corive- 
nient for other men that they should know. The moment 
the daring inquirer discovered a truth which threatened to 
militate against a profitable system of error, then the “ awful 
secrets” were invaded—the “ ark of the sanctuary” disturbed. 
Any Barabbas of the day was milk-white compared with the 
“ Could 
great men thunder,” says Shakspeare, “ there would be no- 
thing but thunder.” Could they make-a thirst for know- 
ledge sinful and presumptuous, there would be a most incon- 
venient multiplication of “‘ awful seerets.” eet 

We have noticed what we deem a slip in‘Mr. Moore with 
the less reluctance, because we are satisfied that it is only 
a slip; for the sentiment is congenial with’‘his subject, if not 
with himself. But even in the subject, the allegory may be 
more harmlessly explained. Thus, an ardent thirst for know- 
ledge often pays a heart-consuming tax: the initiated, like 
Solomon, too often feel an aching veid; and as to earthly 
happiness,—that also is vanity. A better moral still is dedu- 
cible: a cultivation of the humanities and felicities of life,— 
of the social and generous affeetions,—is more conducive to 
well-being than even knowledge; just as in the angelic hier- 
arehy, the spirits of love take precedence of those of 
science. With respect to the fable of Cupid and Psyche—in 
its loftier sense, we have always thought it a beautiful mode 
of figuring the mystical connexion between soul and bedy, 
and in hinting the impossibility of identifying the former; 
and according to a more familiar exposition, that whoever is 
too anxious to discover in what love consists will infallibly 
drive it away. a PAS 20% ; 

We now turn to our proper subject, the poetry of Mr. 
Moore; and here we are at oncé upon beds of roses, for of 
all men upon earth, he is the Bard to imagine amatory angels, 
and the beings who, like St. Cecilia, ean‘‘“draw them down.” 
“The Loves of the Angels, by T. Moore !”’—we: shall not 
readily forget the associations which that simple announce- 
ment conjured up in our minds—associations which might 
lead us to expect too much; for, to say the‘truth, it is im+ 
mensely difficult to render these mere things of imagination 
distinctively substantial. Milton has succeeded best, but it 
was by the aid of the passions; and passionate angels -aré 
always fallen ones; which accounts for the superiority of 
ae in Paradise Lost. As to Satan, he is to all 
ntents and purposes a person, being no more nor less than @ 
personification of thé loftiest brdet of human Ambition 3" for 
we cannot exactly call him the Prineiple of Evil, whilst he is 
neither mean nor hypocritical, in which respect he yields to 


¢ 


eértain men of’ Belial, who are continually: wing “him. 
The difficulty of giying sabstarice to thei? beautiful in - 
ings has been equally felt both by 
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nd who only seem to. regret it because their mistresses are 
ost also. In both, they are attractive only as they possess 
human passions ; in ‘all the rest. being no more than the gay 
Nereatures of description, who. “ play i the plighted clouds.” 
ord Byron, aided by human actors, has passed over rather 








an conquered, the difficulty; but Mr. Moore has encountered 


work, or introduetion, rapidly discovers this seeret; and as it 
Mshews the construction of the poem, we supply it :— 
. 4 *Twas when the world was inits prime, _ 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birth-days by the sun; 
When, in the light of Nature’s dawn 
Rejoicing, men and angels met 
On the high hill and sunny lawn,— 
Ere sorrow came, or Sin had drawn 
*Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet! 
Whenearth lay nearer to the skies 
Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the mid-air, angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below. 


Alas, that Passion should profane, 

Ev’n then, that morning of the earth! 
That,sedder still, the fatal stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly birth— 
And oh, that stain so dark should fall 
From Woman’s love, most sad of all! 


One evening, in that time of bloom, 

On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume, 

Three noble youths conversing lay ; 
And, as they look’d, from time to time, 

To the far sky, where Daylight furl’d 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 

Bespoke them of that distant world— 
Creatures of light, such as still play, 

Like-motes in sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transfiit each moment, night and day, 

The echo of His Jumipous word! 


Of Heaven they spoke, and, still more oft, 

Of the bright eyes that charm’d them thenice ; 
Till, yielding gradual to the soft 

And balmy evening’s-infiuence— - 
The silent breathing of the flowers— 

The melting light, that beam’d above, 
As on their first, fond, erririg hours, 

Each told the story of his love, 

The history of that honr unblest, —. 
When, like a bird, from its high nest 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 

For. Woman’s smile he lost the skies. 


7 


By the foregoing quotation our readers will conclude that } 


these angels tell their respective stories,—and, with a litde 
variation in the mantier of the third narrative, such is the 
ease. ‘The first story-teller is an Angel of an inferior rank,— 
one who took the “ prints of earth most yieldingly.” This 
simple spirit falls in love with a young and lovely votary of 
pure devotion, who most platonically loves him for his spiritual 
nature alone. We know not whether exclusive. sanctity, in 
its aspirations after heaven, has a slight perception that it is 
to be obtained ee but certain it is, that, like 
another Dalilah; this beautiful d ter of ‘Eve plays her 
celestial lover a slippery trick, by inducing him to pronounce 
the “ awful: word,” :which once uttered loses him his an- 
gelic. privileges, and bestows them upon the being to whom 
it is communicated, - He speaks it; and she repeating it— 

2 0) (1 eemntaionent is henceforth among theGodss = 

ascends, 5 and becom genius a *- bright 
>: leaving fos delded lower te. menes his cre- 
is worse, to love her still. We need scarcely 
narrated with bewitching softness and 
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Wand bent under, if not yielded to it, The poetical frame- 





The second spirit is,a Cherub, or Angel of Knowledge ; 
and here, in the spirit of his preface, Mr. Moore is more for- 
cibly called out, We know not what’ the inqtisitors and fa- 
miliars of Bridge Street; and such like regulators of intellect, 
will say to him for making the productioa of Eve’ the remote 
cause of amatory restlessness in an angel; but those who 
read the following passage, will admit that it is all-sufficing, 
The Cherub begins his narrative as follows :-— 


“ You both remember well the day 
When sinto Eden’s new-made bowers, 
He, wliom all living things obey, 
Summon'd his chief angelic powers = / 
To witness the one wonder yet, 
Beyond man, angel, star, or san, 
He must athieve, ere he could set 
His seal upon the world, as done— 
To see that last perfection rise, 
That crowning of creation’s birth 
When, mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, Woman's eyes 
First aed upon heaven and earth ; 
And from their lids a thrill was sent, 
That through each living spirit went 
Like first light through the firmament! 


Can you forget how gradual stole 
The fresh-awaken'd breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form—which seem’ d. 
To grow transparent, as there beam'd 
That dawn of Mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thought ? 
Slow as o’er sammer #eas we trace 

The progress of the noontide air, 
Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute into some new grace, 

And varying heaven's reflections there— 
Or, like the light of evening, stealing 

O’er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow fevealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray, 
Till it shines out, a thing to bless, 
All full of light and loveliness. 


Can you forget her blush, when round 
Through Eden's lone, enchanted ground, 
She look’d—and at the sea—the skies— 
And heard the rush of many a wing, 
By God's command thén vanishing, 
And saw the last few angel eyes, 
Still fingering —mine among the rest,— 
Reluctant leaving scene so blest ? 
From that miraculous hour, the fate 
Of this new, glorious Being dwelt 
For ever, with a ents weight, 
Upon my spirit—early, late, 
Whate'er I did, or Bone. or felt, 
- The thought of what might yet befall 
That did creature mix'd with all.— 
Nor she alone, but her whole race | 
Throtgh ages yet to come—whate’er - +t 
Of feminine, and fond, and fair, —— ' 
Should spring from that pire mind and face 
All wak'd my soul's intensest cares)» | 
Their forme, souls, feelings, stiiitome ~ 
_ftod's most disturbing mystery ! t owned h : 
bs d : " 4 
As might be expected,.a Spirit of, Knowledge would not 
rest until he-found a ing to-calm the pertarbation por- 
duced by a contemplation of God's most distarbing mys- 
tery,” and this he discovers in a fascinating young mortal, 
whom he describes with his usual.exquisite taste and feeling. 
But a Cherub cannot yield without the assailment of mental 


charms, so thaft,— a ER 
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Ere time had chill'd a single charm, 
And stamp’d with such « seal of Mind, 
- As gave to beauties, that.might be 
Too sensual else, too unrefin'’d, 
The of divinity ! 
’Twas this—a union, which the hand 
Of Nature kept for her alone, 
Of every thing most playful, bland, 
Voluptuous, spiritual, grand, 
In’ angel-natures and her own— 
Oh this it was that drew me nigh 
One, who seem’d kin to heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky— 
One. in whose love, I felt, were given 
The mix'd delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here! . 
By his spiritual power he can read all that passes in her 
mind, and track— , 
each thought that lay, 
Gleaming within her heart, as clear 
As pebbles within brooks appear ; 
And there, among the countless thin 
That keep’young hearts for ever Abies, 
vos wishes, fondimaginings,  — 
ve-dreams, as yet no object knowing— 





anh, oo hopes, — come when bid, 
pA joys that end in noo 
And ,a pare thoughts ; 


Like serpents under flow’rets sleeping — 
"Mong all these feelings—felt mination" 
Young hearts are ee oo there 
Proud thoughts, espirings high—beyond 
Whate'er yet dwett.in al . tian 
Glimpses of glory, far away 

Jato the bright, vague future given, 
And fancies, free and grand, whose play, 

Like that of is near heaven ! 

, tog—what a soul and heart 
To fal) béneath the tempter’s art !— 
e, such as ne'er 


Since that first, fatal hour, when Eve, 
Wish every fruit of Eden blest, 
Save only one, rather than leave 
one unknown, lost all the rest. 


This is very beautiful, and not less so, the description of 
the méadns taken 
and curiosity, as 


most certain preparatives to Love. He 


succeeds to the extent of his wishes, and loses Heaven by | 


it; but is consoled »by the power of ranging all the rest of 
creation in company .with his adored mortal, which employ- 
ment affords a scope for mach highly-wrought description. 
This story ends like that of Jupiter and Semele. The he- 
roine will see her lover in his brightest effulgence ; he un- 
consents, and the fatal catastrophe shews the nature 

of the punishment:— == 

_ She waited for the awful boon, 

Like priestesses, with eyes of fire 

Watehing the rise of the full moon, 
Whose beams—they know, yet cannot shun— 
_ Will medden them when look'd upon! 

Pees aoe, 

Lik O he » where 





% t : : that now 
Had love's added to their own, 
And shed a . unknown > 
Ev'n to unfolded wings 
perdi Spd te pee 
| J could bring of : 
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_this too-knowing Spirit to excite attention |) 
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or 


And, prood tht in her eyes I shone 
‘Phus glorious, glided toher arms, _ 
Which still (though at a sight so splendid 

Her dazzled brow had instantly - 
Sunk on her breast) were wide extended 
To clasp the form she durst not see! 


Great God! how could thy vengeance light 
So bitterly on one so bright? 
How could the band, that gave such charms, 
Blast them again, in love's own arms? 
Scarce had I touch’d her sinking frame, 
When—oh most horrible !—I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame— 
Pure, while among the stars | dwelt— 
Was now by my transgression turn’d 
Into gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 
Burn’d all it touch'd, as fast as eye ‘ 
Could foltow the fierce, ravening flashes, 
Till there—oh God, I still’ ask why . 
Such doom was hers ?—I saw her lie i 
Black’ning within my arms to ashes! 
But this was not all, the presumptuous wish to know must 


be more theologically punished still :— 


'Twas madd’ning, ’twas—but hear even worse— 
Had death, deat mast been the curse 
I brought upon her—had the doom 
But ended here; when her young bloom 
Lay in the dust, and did the spirit 
No part of that fell curse inherit; . 
’Twere not so dreadful—but, come near. - 
Too shocking ’tis.for earth to hear— 
Just when her eyes, in fading, took 
ir last, keen, agoniz’d farewell, 
And look’d in mine with—oh, that look ! 
Avenging Power, whate’er the hell 
Thou snay’st to human souls assign, 
The memory of that look is mine !— ' 
In her last struggle, on my brow 
He? ashy lips a kiss imprest, 
So yiheseer feel it now— - 
was fire—but fire, ev’n more unblest 
Than was my own, and like thatfame, 
The angels shudder but to name, — : 
eee deop it in Ad ey th . oe 
. deep it piere’d into gor KE 
> > Madd’ning oa torturing as iucneam wiv) 
And here—see here, the mark; the stain * 
It left upow in front—burnt in. | 
By that last kiss of love andsin. < 


: We like on Henihon better than the Christian version of 
this catastrophe; for poor Semele was only coiisumed in o 
world, we believe; and the Gothic horror: goes the, ale 





against us, because no mortal woman could have tesisted the 
‘powerful and passionate Cherub. of Mr.’ -, But enough ; 


let us proceed to the third tale, which _ narrates 
adventures «Seraph ot. gl of Love. This Spire 
ustrates in a striking degree what has often been asserted 
of the very kihdsed nature.of aye and devotion, for by adosing 
the most intensely, be is led to love the most ardenily.: The 
axiom is well illustrated in the-following apostrophe :—" ~ », 


; OW Love, eli mm, Masic—al — 1. y <1 i 
ale That’s left of Eden u nearth— oh vin - 
| Zee onty blessings, since et te, eee 
--~ Offour weak souls, thint still recall 960 2 fo Hot jae © 
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_._ A# trace of their high, glorious birth— 
ere “ +e* <n” 
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hopeless tte inerey: They are to exist living, an and 
gating, while this World'endures:—. 
Their,only punishment (as wrong, . 
However sweet, must. its brand). 
Their only doom was this-—that; long. 
As the green earth ahd ocean stand, 
They both shall wander here--the same, . 
Throughout all time, io heart and frame— 
Sull looking § to that goal sublime, , 
FE ab li remote, but,sure, they see, 
rims Diese, whose way is Time, 
hose home is in. Eteruity ! 
Subject, the while, to all the strife, 
Trae love encounters in this life— 
The wishes, hopes, he breathes in vain ; 
The chill, that turns his warmest sighs 
To earthly vapour, ere they rise; 
The doubt he feeds.on, and the pain 
That in bis very sweetness lies. 
Still worse, the’ illusions that betray 
His footsteps to their shining brink ; 
_* "That tempt him, on his desert way 
t ot Through the bleak world, to bend and drink, 
|. “Where nothing meets his lips, alas, . 
But he again must sighing pass 
. On to that far-off home of peace, 
jn which alone his thirst will cease. 


We tries said and quoted quite enough, béth to exhibit the 
lat ind’ ilfistrate the execution of the ‘‘ Loves of the Angels.” 
be first we doubtless. consider defective, as affording little or 
q scope for diversity of human interest ; and without a diver- 
ity of hwutan‘interest, we fear sympathy Will always be lan- 
id, however striking and beautiful a production may be in 
ther respects... Our selections, inadequate as they are, will 
prove that in exquisiteness of feeling, felicity. of description, 
id indescribable tenderness, Mr. Moo re fully preserves his 
tirivalled reputation in the “‘ Loves of the Angels.” We even 
hink that in. some respects his hrilliancy and finish are higher 
han’ ever ;. us of the gift bestowed upon the damsel 
ipa taepsaler who never opened her mouth but to drop 
iamonds and ‘roses,—things of béatity and: fragfance. Still, 
6 we Kes, that huthan interest is Panther The angels 
re. abstractions,,, and. so-we fear are their mistresses 
creatures of ieee a éuch asin Eastern legendary lore are en- 
] ehtystal © ‘mansions “by enamoured’ enchanters, or 
shat ae ideal palaces of the King of. the Sea—Per 
Teecteany thing but.mere women: 
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 futaré annalist and historian,‘ it baffles the Minits of a notice, 


ina Weekly Publication, ‘extended as we° have become. 
Moreover, its chief value is ‘of a military nature ; and we” 
are still less disposed to canvass the ‘merits. of soidiership, 
We shall, therefore; confine ourselves to the Histotical Mis- ° 
cellanies, ‘which siupply much interesting and diversified obser- ) 
vation that is not so purely professional; for Napoleon wae... 
even more a captain than an emperor—-a_ perfect Roman | 
Imperator. The Miscellanies, indeed, also abound with much 
characteristic information of this nature; but’ it is much more 
mixed up with other matter. They are given chiefly. in the 
form of notes on military, historical; and political memoirs 
and notices, which reached Napoleon during his captivity,’ 
The first seven, for instance, were dictated after @ pertsal of 
the celebrated treatise of Baron Jomini on “ Grand Military 
Operations,” which, containing as they do remarks upon the’ 
most famous campaigns and: battles in which: Napoleoii 
figured, must be extremely interesting to the military reader, 
This, however, we shall forbear to notice, and proeeced to the. 
notes dictated by the great Captain on reading the first eight 
volumes of a work intitled “ Summary of Military Once | 
rences ; or Historical Essays on the Campaigns from 1799 ta 
1814, ” The author of the Summary asserts, that Mr, Pits, » 
in 1800, “ faithful to the. principles of the:old! Insular pélicy,: 
admitted of no guarantee’ so long as France possessed’ Bel- 
gium.” The following obsetvation’ of Napoleon we have, no | 
doubt frequently occurred to that ‘ heaven-born” Statesman: 
himself subsequently ; and possibly ‘killed: him; for he’ did 
not live to see the reverses which Napoleon procured fox 
himself,—reverses which, laughably en ag are frequeytly 
attributed to that: Minister, whose opposition /had raised him: 
to the stupendous height from which he fells | * j 
“ Was this policy of the Minister, Pitt, truly coufbieable to 
rests of England? Could he reayonably flatter himself with th yaien ; 
of obtaining Belgium, by continuing the war? Would it not have heen, 
more prudent to have given peace to the world, and at the same time to 
have'secured the real, solid advantages. which he wight have obtained ? 
The Kings of Sardinia and’Naples, the Grand Duke ame omnme : 
Pope, woujd have been restored, and established 
Milanese would have been secured tothe House of Aw ae 
me» 


treops would have evacuated Holland, Switzerland, and Ce :. 

énce of England might have been established jm those 
{Bayne Isle 
Ma Whates = 


would have ‘been réstoretl to the Grand- Te iPr t| 
to the Grand-Master ; Céylon and the o of G 


have strengthened the English power in the two fudies. 





be favourable to Franee ; that a | 


, is: ne -agé:yuintedsential in respect to’ the attributes 8e- | results fro the campaign of 1799! These ad rene thdeeas comdeis ; 
| . » but then these attributes aré bounded. His heroines but as to to which they were sacrifi was there evew @ pra; 
25054 8 » for. r ex ample, pre as much angels as | bability of theis accomplish iment? In 1799 nee had Victo- - 
a ieee ay ated ’ son the poem, each nope tae » but it had been gute in Sw eee “Bie 
hokig off earthly matter, as an incumbrance not belong % laa. iiewiteds ey no ae eee “abilities, were be ee aaa ’ 

hus; while” we ddmire the exuberance of del whose military know] and talents were unquestionable he 
pey,, ve Spar that we are very slightly, affected in any dee bod alrondg echeotiead's af. the nation a ism menemnad thal 

way. ~ Bat'what then %—as a work of fancy, exquisite} march to repass the Vistule, , Spent tere dmitted, that 
nlite ‘peouliar ‘line: ‘of Beauty; ought we not* to be grateful, | even if the First ‘Consul were willing to othe edhe om 
vithout sighing after incompatible advantages? . Morgover, ane would oppose ene Wl "ot wir was, 
ojwhat purpose? enjoying, as the author will da, the suffrage | ‘hem Popnlar i ive 17885 the earatanen ove ss'eoet 5" Ben sald” 
: rected tahoe of genius among the. men, and the individual any thing exeuse the statesmen. a england 6 ‘er re: int ‘ i 
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Moreau. was. more popular than Bonaparte, draws out an 
exposition of the character of Moreau. This we shall not 
enter into beyond @ little secret history of the influence to 
which Moreau’s latter career is mainly attributed,—a species 


of influence which operates very diffusively :— 

“ The E Josephine married Moreau to Mademoiselle Hulot, a 
creole of the Isle of France. This young lady bad an ambitious mother, 
who governed her, and soon governed her husband also. She changed 
his character: he wad no longer the same man; he began to intrigue ; 
his house beeame the rendezvous of all the disaffected ; he not only opposed, 
but conspired against the re-establis:ment of religious worship, and the 
Coneordat of 1801; he ridiculed the Legion of Honour. For a long time, 
thé First Consul refused to notice this imprudent conduct; but at length 
hé said, “ J wash my hands of him; let him run his head against the pil- 
lars of the Tuileries,” ‘This conduct of Moreau was contrary to his cha- 
racter; he was a Breton: he detested the English, abominated the 
Chouans, and had e great antipathy to the mobility. He was incapable 
of any great mental efforts, but was naturally honest and good hearted. 
Natate trad not destined him to play @ first-rate character: had he 
formed some other matrimonial connexion, he would have been a mar- 
shal, and a dukes he would have made the campaigns of the Grand 
Army; would have acquired new glory; and, if it had been his destiny 
‘ofall on the field of battle, he would have been killed by a Russian, 
Prussian, or Austrian ball: he ought not to have fallen by a French shot. 

“In the month of October 1818, when several corps of the French 
army went down from Dresden, opposite Wittenburg, and passed the 
Elbe, a courier from the head quarters of the army of Bohemia was in- 
tereepted on his wee to England, and all Moreau’s papers were taken. 
General. Rapatel, his aide-de-camp and countryman, sent back to 
Madame Moreau her papers: she was a great Bourbonist. She re- 
proached him, in all her oeoee with his dislike of the Bourbons, his 
apathy, his revolutionary prejudices, and his want of taste or talents for 
intrigue ; and she advised bine how to conduct himself, to acquire esteem 
at the Codrts of ‘Russia ‘and Austria. To all this Moreau answered, 
‘You are mad with your Bourbons. We know them in France, now, 
only by the harm they have done us, Besides, you know my sentiments; 
for my part I desire no better than to assist them; but from the bottom of 
my heart I assure you, I think thatorder of things is for ever abolished.’ 

Emperor’s first inclination was to print this correspondence’; but he 
was dissatisfied with himself for having permitted the existence of certain 
phrases, in a bulletin relating to the death of this general. Ita ed 
to him that some expressions of regret which had escaped his lips on 
reéeiving the intelligence, ought to have been retained in preference. 
He thoughit it anbecoming to disturb his ashes by unveiling his secret 
seftiments, carélessly written to his own wife, and in a confidential cor- 


reapondenes, 
_ “Morena hall served his country; and his name.will figure gloriously 
in many a page of the history of the Revolutionary Wars, His political 
opinions always shéwed great sagacity: and sometimes Napoleon has 
been heard to pity his deplorable end... ..‘ Those women destroyed 
him!" Such are the fatal consequences of a weak, irresolute character.” 

The author of the “ Summary” having accused Napoleon 
of jealousy of General Kleber, uces some forcible asser- 
tion on the subject of which he maintains could have 
been held against the British forces had Kleber survived. 
This. is curious, but the curiosity is not of a nature to be 
extracted. F 

We are next furnished with some Notes of this most extra- 
ordinary man on ‘a ‘work intitled “* The Four Concordats,” 
and certain. Fréneh pamphlets relative thereto, printed in 
London. We supply a specimen admirably illustrative of the 
manner in which @ clear mind can dispose of twaddie, when 
it has no twaddle of its own to defend. It is admirably 
pithy and conclusive. The evident sum total of Napoleon’s 
convictions, in regard to theological embroilments, is very 


aor Bes 
* The nted in London, on the discussions between th 
Courts ne wutladas eal of , are phal: they have neter 
been publi in the hope of kindling the 
and of all the ‘bigots in Christendom: the 
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| clusiye. It is indeed eyident that the power 
executive of Napoleon, in this respect, was not. wh 
been described, and that it was for the most part j 


a a 


but very slightly, and with scarce a hope: of success. 2dly~ How cah it | 


be supposed that the institution of a patriarch was requested of the Court 
of Rome? A patriarch would have had no influence except in France : 
the influence of the Pope, who was the patriarch of the grand empire, 
extended all over the world: France would, therefore, have lost by the 
change. S3dly. Why shotild the Emperor demand. the acceptance of his 
civil code ? Did not the Code Na 
Napoleon need the aid of the Court of Rome, for the pu of makin 
laws in his own dominions? 4thly. Why'should he require the freedom 
of worship? Was not freedom of worship a fandamental law of the 
French constitution? Did it then require the sanction of the Pope, any 
more than that of the minister Mafron, and the consistories of Geneva ? 
5thly. Why should he demand the reform of the bishoprics, which were 
too numerous in Italy? Had not the Concordat of Italy provided a re- 
medy for this? Some negotiations, indeed, took place with respect to 
the bishoprics of Tuséany and Genoa; but they were transacted in the 
forms established for matters of this kind. 6thly. For what purpose 
could the abolition of pontifical bulls for the Italian bishoprics and cures 
be required? Were not all these muttefs settled by the Concordat of 
Italy? 7thly. Why should Napoleon demand the abolition of the reli- 
gious orders? Were they not already abolished in France and Italy ? 
Had not the sale of their property been consummated and ratified by the 
Concordats? 8thly, How ¢an it be supposed, embroiled as he was with 
the Court of Rome, ‘that he should &stipulate for the marriages of the 
priests; which would have been watitonly giving an advantage to his 
enemies? What was the celibacy of the clergy to him? Had he any 
time to waste in theological disputes? 9thly. What interest could he 
have in getting Joseph Buonaparte consecrated King of Naples by the 
Pope ? Had the Pope been willing to perform this ceremony, Piageien 
would have opposed it; Jest it should be relied on as an aet sove- 
reignty over Neples. Fa ee 
“ Fox, conversing with Napoleon, after the treaty of Amiens, blamed 
him for not having stipulated for the marriage of the clergy. He replied, 
‘ I wanted, and I stili want, to pacify: theological volcanoes aré to be 
quenched with water, not with oil: I should have found it less d. to 
introduce the Confession of Augsbourg into my Empire.’ ”’ 
Napoleon’s views in regard to Italy are thus stated by him- 
self; and having done enough to prove himself in éarnést, 
setting aside Liberty and Constitutions, can we wonder that 
Carbonari abound ¢ pie tans 34 
“Tt was Napoleon’s desire to raise the Italian nation from its ruins ; to 
unite once more the Venetians, Milanese, Piedmontése,; Genoese; Tuscats, 
Parmesans, Modenese, Romans, Neapolitans,Sicilians,and Sardinians,in 
one independent nation, bounded by the 
and Mediterranean s@as:—such was the immortal trophy which he was 
raising to his glory. This great and powerfal kingdom would have heen, 
by land, a check to the House of Austria; whilst by sea} its fleets, com- 
bined with those of Toulon, would ‘have ruled the Mediterranean, and 
protected the ancient road of Indian commerce, by ‘the Red Sea and 


Suez. Rome, the capital of this State, was the eternal city; covered by 
the three barriers, the Alps, the Po, and the Apennines; nearer than 
any other to the three great islands. But Na a had many obstacles 


tosurmount. He said at the Council of 

nee copeietes” the Italian nation. = + tn 

e geographical configuration of Italy has grea y in penced its 

fate. If the Poles sea had vadlied the foot of” Vettes lt the 
Genoa, how iall 


Lyons; Jt will take me. twenty 


countries which form the kingdoms of Naples, 

been placed between Cotsine Leghorn, and’ how y 
would events have been affected by these circumstances! Before the 
Romans, the Gauls took possession of all the North of Italy, bom the 
Alps, to the Magra westward, and the Rubicon eduteacd? wh t 
nations of Greece occupied Tarentum, Reggio, and all'the South of the 
Benripenlns the Italians were confined within thé limits of Tuseany and 


tium. 


“ But the public spirit of the Italians, an ardent and enlighiseedé 
ples would have overcome these local difficulties, had it not. afled 
y Papal politics: the Vatican, however, although too weak to u yall 






Italy under its dominion, has nevertheless always posi 

pres to prevent any republic or prince from conqueri the } ? 
uring States. There were three i ménts til grand euikas 

the possessions of foreign powers in Italy; the influence of localities, and 

the residence of the Popes at Rome. . % VL o8t Vo secre 
Some observations made in the “‘ Memoirs of Sts 


accusing Napoleon of imprisoning, in\ 1813, 500 priests ‘or 
more, is flatly contradicted ;_ which produces:from. 
an exposition of the nature of French imprisonment,, 

composition of the Court of Cassation: As vindicating. them 







against a vast portion of calumny and exag, «ration, it is con- 
moved 


cannot 


exercised. - Still this ought not and 





leon then govern Franceand Italy? Did | 


Alps, and the Adriatic, Ionian, | 


the. 
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intprivoniinents : bat let’ Napoleon ‘spéak fot hiniself. What 


"the ‘case was under the regime which Ultras.are so anxious 
- to: restorejis no riddle at-all. | 
> '@ Napoleon TT to,enforce the strict execution of the law, which 


otdained that in all ordinary cases prisoners should be placed in the 


“hands of the magistrates within twenty-four hours after their arrest ; and 


that in extraordinary cases, attended with peculiar circumstances, there 
should be no exception for more than one year, and that in this case the 
detention should be authorised by the decree of a Privy Council of 


F sixteen persons, made on the report of the minister at the head of the ad- 
? ministration of justice. This regulation of government may have excited 


empty cavils. Peoplé declaim, in societies, without searching into the 


truth of matters ; erhaps the title was. blameable; these places of con- 
 fidement ought to have been called executive prisons for individuals sub- 


* jected to general superintendence. 
4 “ 


© people ever enjoyed more extensive civil liberty than the French 


‘nation under Napoleon : there.is no State in Europe which has not a 


greater number of prisoners committed to prisons, under different war- 
rants or forms, without being necessarily subjected to a regular trial by 


the courts. A country where the arbitrary violence of the impress, on 


the quays and in the public streets, is authorised by the laws, ought. not 
to boast of enjoying true civil liberty,; nosuch thing exists for the lower 


"Classes in England, although it is certainly enjoyed by gentlemen, If the 


criminal Jegislation of England be compared with that of France, the 


abuses and imperfections of the former, comparatively with the latter, 
. will be easily seen. As to the criminal legislation of Austria, Russia, 


nh ; 
‘tions of the parties and witnesses. The laws of, Napoleon are aceord- 


Prussia, and the other States of Europe, it is sufficient to say that there 
is hp publicity either in the informations the debates, or the examina- 


ingly very dear to the Italians, and to every nation in which they. have 


pour force: the inhabitants have obtained as a favour that they 
shou 


continue to be the law of the land.” 


“* & work, entitled “ Historical Memoirs of the Revolution of 
St. Domingo,” produces some remarks of an explanatory na- 
ture. It was the intention of Napoleon, and he so instructed 
‘General Le Clerc, that nearly all the black regiments and 
their e cers, Toussaint ['Ouverture, included, should have 


heen shi off to France, to serve, according to their respec- 


. 







. st 


oid 


-tive-ranks, in Europe. This would have precluded the neces- 
‘sity Of sending over Toussaint ag a criminal, which, however, 
he is stated to have been, in holding communication with the 
-enemies. of Franee.. This defence will scarcely suffice, even 


with the politicians who removed the King of Candy. The 
following passage is very characteristic of its dictator :— 
“Fhe question of the liberty of the blacks is very complicated and dif- 


ficult. - in! Africa and in Asia it has been resolved ; but it has been so by 


means df gélygamy. The whites and the blacks there forms part of the 
same family.. The head of the family having white and black wives, 
and wives of colour, the white and mulatto children are brofers, are 
bred in the same cradle, bear the same name, and eat at the same table. 
Would it then be a toauthorise polygamy in our islands, re- 
rieting the number of wives to two, a white one and a black one? The 
First Consul bad several. conferences with theologians to prepare this 
nd measure. ‘The ‘patriarchs had sevéral wives inthe first ages of 
oakerdnie beadien permitted and tolerated a species of concubin- 
> the: of which was to allow one man to have several wives. 


The Pope and the Councils have the authority and the means fo autho-) 


rise an institution, because the object of it ‘is the conciliation and 
ee ahd not the increasing of carnal pleasures. The 
effect of these: marriages would be confined to the colonies: proper mea- 
sures would be-taken to prevent them from spreading disorder in the 


- bosom of European society,” 


by a pub entitled Memoirs relative to the History of 
irles olin, King of Sweden.” From these we learn, that, 
gion, Eugene Beauharnois would have mounted) 

in his exile could not be highly de- 














that throne. he 
| coloiited his remarks or not, we caniiot tell, but 
of the temper and capacity ofthe fartunate Monareh 
agly, attributing his rise to his marriage. The 
‘Sweden it seems ii tie tates of Joseph. 
: Se w once « [- c ; apoleon te. i himself ? bei 
ay ae oted - ote 
J Se ‘said to owe his throne, in ¢ 
n’® Py Gandnoed int ‘Oia Atstory we have alluded: 


vs We shall make but.another extract from some notes elicited! | 


} with the ‘conduct of Bernadotte, Whether that his|| doused 
. never abashed ; he never acknowledges Sent aes 


wantin talent he makes u oy perreees » vieriotent .04 
rons his dirty ogni wucid 


| iat oily he noi 
Kad here, eae ee: us pause 


to, that he was advanced to it against the will of Napoleon. 
The following are the remarks of the latter :— 

‘Tf this election had been disagreeable to the Emperor, {t would fot 
have taken places for it was to obtain his protection and the good ‘will 
of France that the Swedes made it. 

“The Emperor was allured by the glory of seeing a Marsal of Frante 


“‘become a King; and & woman for whom he was interested, a Queen ; 


and his god-son; a ye He gave Bernadotte, on his départure 
from Paris, several millions of fratics, to enable fim to appear in Sweden 
with suitable splendour.” 

The remainder of the first volume is. taken up with notes en 
a work entitled ‘‘ Considerations on the Artof War.” Itshews 
how completely the essence of Napoleon's soul was military. 
It treats with his usual rapid decision on the nature and con- 
stitution of the different branches of Military science: but we 
forbear to extract, for reasons already stated. 

The foregoing extracts will sufficiently illustrate the form 
and spirit of these Memoirs, which bear. evident marks. both 
of the mind which dictated them, and of the manner in whieh 
they were composed. Napoleon seldom wrote himself, his 
pert not being sufficiently rapid for his coneeptiang. .“ When 
he wished to compose am account of any event,’ \says,the,Ad- 
vertisement of the Editors, “‘ he caused the Genetals who sur- 
rounded him to investigate the subject; and “when all the 
materials were collected, he dictated extempore,” . The mjanu- 
scripts were then revised and corrected, with. his own hand, 
and often indeed partly re-written. These papers have; very 
properly, been preserved, both as great curiosities in them- 
selves, and to substantiate the authenticity of the publication. 
Such a plan of composition is necessarily defective, precluding 
the formality and finish of more regular labours’ but’ then it 
eminently suited the rapid and decisive dictation of Napoleon ; 
and whatever may be thought, of these. Mempirs, in,.a mere 
literary point. of view, they will doubtless be handed: down to 
posterity; ‘and, independently of the ‘positiye information 
they contain, be prized as valuable impressés of ag clear and 
vigorous a mind as ever furnished matter for an eventful and 
conspicuous page of history. , un yen t 


THE, LIVERPOOL’ CONCENTRIC SOCIETY, 


On Monday (284 ult.) the tenth anniversary dinner of this.society took 
place at the Castle-inn, Clayton-squeres The Rev. Wm. Slieplerd 
resided with the ability. humour, and amenity of manners for'which 
e is so highly distinguished. 
Mr. Sueraerp, on his health being given, said—* Mr. 'Vice-Presideot 
and Gentlemen, for the honour which you have just conferred on me, I 
beg you to accept the return of my warmest and most cordial’ thanks. 
Permit me also to express the particular pleasure which { feel in meetiig 
you on the present occasion. You may, ips; remember my dietating, 
from the couch of sickness, a al letter to-you, in which Icom- 
mented upon certain political ines which had, @' little time before, 
been promulgated by that hon. gentleman, the member forthe venal and 
rotten borough of Woodstock. Upon the p of that individual, 
entlemen, it behoves us to keep a vigilant’ eve} especial! 
Had the assurance to declare that he aspires to' the r 
borough of Liverpool. [am sure, gentlemen, that: 
me in opinion, that should he attain this end; the To 
be eternally disgraced. Born in a coantry whieh knows tioth 
litical f m; which never participates in What Mr. Ca 
gantly called ‘the wholesome agitation of a contested election? 
is a stranger to those generous sentiments tye iw 
which is warmed with the love of . Th nieve taeaeei 
m ’ 
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he has aniformly evinced hiniself the obedient h 
Minister. He has set his face most pertinaci ir 
sal forretrenchment. He has constantly voted ‘in support of 
of extravagance. Of coursé‘he is the inveterate ener 
reform. In his hostility to that cause he 
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political history, of this splendid political adventurer. Gentlemen, the 
- “orators of ancient “Rome, in asserting the claims of their respective cli- 
ents to stations of hige military command, amongst other topics were 
. wont to dwell upon their fortune.. Aud, gentlemen, most assuredly Mr. 
Canning may be pronounced to be fortune filius. Entering upon public 
life with no advantages of birth, and utterly destitute, of property, he 
_ seems, to 2 common observer,-to have risen to the highest offices of the 
state by dint of excellent talents, nurtured by the sound education of -an, 
’ English gentleman, But, upon a more near inspection, L believe that it 
will be found that Mr. Canning is indebted for his advancement, not 
‘ merely to his talents and his acquirements, but still more to his little 
losity, and to his Stmsedinery go08 luck. Gentlemen, the little 
losity of Mr. Canning is evinced by his early and decided derelic- 
_ tied of thé Jiberal principles which he entertained in early youth, to be- 
come; in our political system, the obsequious satellite of Mr. Pitt, It 
* was, in after time, further evinced by his low intrigue against his col- 
ne Lord Castlereagh, whose dismissal he for weeks carried in his 
ket, whilst he was daily meeting him at the Council Board, in con- 
fidential and apparently friendly consultation upon the interests of his 
country, of Europe, Sader the world at large. It was still more scanda- 
“ously mawifested, when, wearied of being out of office, he stooped to 
a , , omar 
aT a stibordinate situation, the situation of a jobbing ambassador to 
; the man inthe moon, under the orders of the very individaal whom he 
and condemned as an imbecile and incapable minister! Such 
' waa the conduct of the man who lately boasted in this town that he had 
“never retired from or accepted office, but ee principles of honour. 
- Gentlemen, what high tone of feeling did Mr. Canning evince in the case 
_ of our much Jamented Queen? Why, at the time when the utmost ener- 
giesof every man in the kingdom were roused into exertion on the one 
side or on the other of that great question, he meanly slunk from the 
“arena. He retired to France. and left “ the life, grace, and ornament of 
. society” to be worried to death by her unrelenting persecutors. His re- 
luctance to accept this office, Mr. Canning acknowledged in the speech 
_ whieh is,called after his name; and, as to the reason which he assigned 
for aécepting it--namely, obedience to the commands of his Sovereign 
- —believe me, gentlemen, it is mere verbiage; for it isa matter of public 
- notoriety, that, instead of sending him to India, his Most Gracious Ma- 


yey would have been extremely happy to send him to Botany Bay. 
_ Finally, gentlemen, of the facility with which Mr. Canning can shape 
hie prince to cireumstances, we have a notable proof in his throwing 
the Catholic cause. He well knows, that the Catholics of 
wend will be contented with nothing short of a grand and compre- 
sive scheme, which may admit them to the full benefits of the con- 
_ stitution. Of the policy of grawting their claims in this respect, Mr. 
Canning has ‘hitherto been the adyacate: but, from his late speech at 
the Lyceum, we are given to understand that he is its advocate no 
longer. 1 may mention, as an instance of the singular good luck of Mr. 
Canning, his narrow from sharing in ‘the shipwreck of Lord 
Grey's administration, for bis admission into which, negotiations were 
fast matoring at the very time when Lord Grey was suddenly driven 
‘from office. Nor was he less fortunate in escaping the mortal aim of 
. Lord Cast} . But the crowning instance of his good fortune is the 
, cireurestance of that wretched man’s raising his desperate hand against 
his own life, whereby he opened a way for the accession of his rival to 
‘power, On that everit, gentlemen, it was amusing to watch the ma- 
| peeyvres of Mr. Canning. On the demise of his Lordship, Mr. Canning 
seems to have looked u the ocean with an absolute hydrophobia. 
- He went from place to a putting in motion all the strings and wires 
of i ue, came to Li ; and in a speech at the Lyceum, he 
- a8 hatefacetly advertised for office, as any butler or cook ever advertised 
_ for abituation. | How he fingered in leave-taking ! like the thief, whose 
demeavour under the galiows-tree is described by Mat Prior :—he 
: + re the halter; now traversed the cart ; 
, “ And often took leave, but was loth to depart.” 
. ln his Lyceum speech, he directed against the canse of reform all the 
small shot of big. wit, avd all the artillery of his argumeat. But if I may 
_ be permitied to speak of so great a man, in my humble opinion his wit 
ex y heavy,and his argument very Jight. It has been asserted 
as fouse of Commons, and a without contradiction, by one 
wi at y acquainted with the present system, that “ traffie in 
seats io Parliament is as Nétorious as the sun at seesedons” And, gen- 
_tlemen, sloes not the P ment of England constantly legislate upon 
¥? When the House of Commons entertained a bil! for 
Meaility of holding public meeti was evidence heard 
to prove Dr. Watson had histhousands, and Mr. 
tens of thousands? No; the House of Commons legislated 
notoriety of the fact. When a bill was brought in to impose 
he freedom of the press, was ‘testimony offered. 
Hone this parody, or Benbow that caricature? 






; 
; 


No; notoriety w the ground of legislation. Let Mr. Canning. 
then, bring his frets into full Povey Let hitn ceniet with ‘he 
eloquence and nee, ‘in ng down boroughs, notoriously as 


:wanal-es Grampennd, and whet far Senility sie zealous friends of 






We will bait him as a brother. “Wé will 
Sate -—e bes Society. “But if he ‘decline ra 
etn ieee Fo “a are) » and nothing else: 
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princely promises have . of ove 
‘shilling of the interest of the money } : Lit in such gonget that we ar 


aceite <n 


and not against us alone, but against Blackstone, De Lolme, and all the 
text writers upon the Constitutron. He denied the notion that this Con- 
stitution is a system of checks and balances.: He spoke with derisiow of 
the Veto of the Crown, and of the right of the Commons to stop the sup- 


“chosen by the people, would Le inconsistent with the existenee of the 
monarchy. What did Mr, Canning meen by this position? Did he 
meéan to say that a House of Commons of this description would.cripple 


the Executive in plans and designs likely to be proditetive of the public | 


good? I.deny this position; and in support of my denjal I appeal to the 
United States of North America. There you find a legislative. body, 
chosen by almost universal suffrage; and an Executive. which does not 
8 a tithe—no, not a hundredth part, of the natural and necessary 
influence of the Crown of Great Britain; and yet that Executive, has been 
strong enough, as we know to our cost, to repel foreign aggression. It 
has maintained against this country two wars, the first of which. termi- 
nated in wresting 13 colonies from the Sovereign of Britain’; and of the 
fissue of the second, we have nosort of reason to be proud, So much 
or foreign aggression; and I have a to learn, gentlemen, that, the 
Executive oF North America is too feeble to enforce the administration 
of the laws, or to maintain the public tranquillity at home, But. does 
Mr. Canning mean that a House of Commons such as we wish for, would 
thwart the personal views and wishes of the Monarch? Truly this posi- 
tion comes with an. ill grace from Mr. Canning, who, backed, not by 
the nation at large, nor by the body of the aristocracy, but by a_mere 
junto, has, contrary to the personal wishes of his Majesty, been lately 
introduced into the Cabinet. Gentlemen, in asserting that a House of 
Commons fairly chosen is inconsistent with the existence of the mo- 
narchy, Mr. Canning has libelled the Crown, or the peo le, or botb. 
He has virtually asserted, either that the Sovereign is likely to wish for 
what is incompatible with public good, or that the genuine repre- 
sentatives of the people are likely to be so stupid and ignorant as to be 
insensible of what will tend tothe national welfare. Between the horns 
of this dilemma he has fixed himself, and with all-his wriggling; and 
with all his harlequin tricks, I defy hin to escape from the position 
which he has unwittingly occupied. But, gentlemén, the istry of 
Mr. Canning cannot arrest the great march of public.events. - The cause 
of Reform has been deserted by many of its leaders... It was deserted 
Mr. Pitt; it was deserted by Mr. Burke: but theré is one leader whi 
will never desert it, till he has accomplished the good work which we 
wish to see perfected—and that leader, gentlemen,.is the Debt. -This 


leader has an active coadjutor, known by the name of | the dedd-weight. 


Under the influence of these leaders, recruits are added to the ‘ranks of 
reform, not as the old song says, “ by oves, by two, and by threes,” but 
by whole masses. Some years ago, thé great body of the manufacturing 
population of the country, who, in former times, were instigated to acts 
of violence against the partisans of Reform, have become its most detive 
advocates. Of late the yeomanry of the Jand haye been actuated by the 
same spirit; and even the slumbering squire-atchy seem to. be roused to 
a sense Of the necessity of an amelioration in tlie composition, of the 
House of Commons. - Under the auspices of Mr. Fawkes,’ whase .public 
virtues and whose talents lately wrung an eulogium from 'Mg: Canning 
himself, the county of York is in motion in support'of our cause. Other 
counties, I understand, are likely to follow this great example; and [ 
trust that a cry for Reform will be raised from/qne extremity of the land 
to the other, and that it will not cease to be raiseds till, hy its legitimate 
organ in St. Stephen's Chapel, it shall speakin Sepupiieadtons’ of 
harmonious discussion upon the great interests of the realm.) 
When the health of. Col. Witttams was « » that gentleman rose 
and spoke nearly as follows: —“Gentlemen, I you for rape ote 
of your good will, with which Lem the: more gratified upon, ing, 
that at the moment of the celebration of the tenth anniversary .of this in- 
stitution, I can_at least claim the merit of being asteady adherent of it, 
and through perilous times, in which we have kept together in our chi- 
valry, I have never besitated in the choice of those coloursin’ which our 
enemies deserved to be represented. When the work-is achieved, to for- 
ward which our body was formed, we perhaps need not lamest the pav- 


city of our present numbers; we may say with the hero of Agincourt,* The 
fewer snen Ihe poetter share of upasar? aap sein of thas heaou, there- 
fore, I shall not readily disclaim. Gentlemen, at the self-elected Congress 
we have heard a greatdea! of the monarchical principle, and. ; i 

of uptiolding it. . What this principle is, they have not,.con 
define. Inthe language of Mr Caaaii » 1 would call ir, 
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that is now adverse to all rational freedom;” and if weomay judge F 
from its practical effects, we need not regret that so much anxiety seems 
a sg 
a 


now to be excited for its safety: for is the 
best indication of te ao) hae é Bite danger 
create in the minds of men who ave friends to their kind, and who are 


boty 

! man?» Is this 
‘monarchical principle to be found in the ‘Naples, 
‘and bim of Spain, whe have both siohsica helt cx ee ; 
Or is it to be found in Francis of Austria, who bor v with 
‘the most solemn guarantees of t within 
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» time, aud ‘whose 


Gentiemen, in his arguments against. Reform, Mr, Canning.waged war, | 


plies. . He went so far as to maintain that a House of Commons, fairly | 
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'to look for'the’mdnarchital principle? In one or in all of those rulers. 
who made such unqualifed promises of freedom to their respective peo- 
(ple in the hoer when their aid was essential to the support of their 
-throries, and who took care to 7 y their’ promises, when their throne 
‘no longer needed that sipport? I speak uow of the principle as it is 
asserted by the Heads of Governments abroad: happily we know nothing 
of mondrtchy with outselves; the word itself is totally inapplicable tothe 
wers with which the people of this country have invested their Chief 
Sagiarete : I trust, therefore, ‘we shall never be called upon to speak 
out onsuch an’ assumption of principle; and certainly the best way of 
preventing this, is tosuffer not the slightest inroad of authority on the 
rtof the Crown, without remonstrance ; and in this spirit, gentlemen, 
‘will. not-hesitate to say, that we liave a just tight to complain, when we 
‘see an ubnecéssary. increase of palaces and royal entabjishmente, whilst 
cott and their tenatitry are fast hastening into decay.” 
terthe health of Mr. Egerton Smith had been given, iu conjunction 
with a free press, Mr. Smrgu addressed the meeting: he conchided as 
follows ;-—+* Before [sitdown, permit me tomake an observation upon one 
most objectionable tenet in Mr. Canning’s political creed, which = not, 
in. my opinion, calied forth the animadyersion it merits. In his recent 
speech at our Lyceum, he did not scruple to assert that England was a 
monarchy, than which nothing could be, more false or unconstitutional. 
It is a. matter of notoriety, that the Attorney-General was ordered by. the 
House of Commons to prosecute the author of a pamphlet, in which it 
was maintained that England was a monarchy; that the King was. para- 
mount, and that the other branches of the legislature might be dispensed 
with. The writer of this pamphlet, which was voted to be a libel on the 
‘Constitution, was ‘Mr. Reeves, a placeman, as might readily have been 
presumed. . He held the office of Chief Justice of Newfoundland, | 
‘cannot trace out that the prosecution was ever carried into effect; the 
impression on'my mind‘is, that it never was, and that the ultra-layal 
writer recently was, or still continuesin place.* But this is a point of 
very little importance. The very prosecutor recognized the principle 
‘which I maifitain, that England is not a monarchy; and that Mr. Can- 
‘ning, in maintaining the contrary, is guilty’ of treason to the Constitution, 
‘to which he affects so profound a veneration. : 
~The Chiairovan ‘did not leave the room till 11 o’clock : soon after which 
‘the “party broke up, highly delighted with the entertainments of the 
£- . * ‘* ! - ‘ ‘ _ < ; 
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- Reeves See and tted, The passage which was. considered 
Howe. of Commons was as follows :— That the Government of 
- are the’ancient stock, from 
gislature, the Lerds and 
that the y m 
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..., , PROSECUTION OF THE LIBERAL. 

- ed 0 s“DECEMBER SESSIONS, 1822. 
'PMAlesex to, Wit.——The Turors of our Lord the King, upon’ 
{ eir oath present, that Joun Hunt, late of the parish of St. 
+, ,. George, Hanover-square, in the county of Middlesex, bookseller, 
being a. person of a wicked and malicious disposition, and wickedly 
; and maliciously contriving and intending to. injure, defame, dis- 
oa s err and vilify the memory, eee and character of his late 
. Majesty, King.George the Third, the Father of our Sovereign 
4 4 t c naw Kings and of divers other the Descendants of his said 
ate Majesty, me: bers of the Royal Family of this realm; and 
. also contriving and intending 16 cause it to be believed that his 
said late Majesty was a bad King, g ity of wisrule-aad a pro- 
, + . tector of tyrants, and that his death was nnlamented and unre- 
_. gretted.even by those who attended his burial, and thereby to dis- 
ro abd disquiet the minds and destroy the comfort and happincss 
OF oar said Lord the now King and other the said Descendants, 
and (0. bring them iato pablic scandal, infamy, disgrace, and con- 
“tempt, with abd amongst all tlie subjects of this realm, on the 
| r, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight ‘huddfed- and twenty-two, at the parish aforesaid, in the 
county aforesaid, with force and arins, falsely, wickédly, dali- 
i ‘ ey unlawfully, did print and publish, and cause to be. 





ok called “ Tur Lrenat,” a certain false, seandta- 
atid ‘defamatory Libel, of and concerning his suid 

y> ‘alsé of and concerning his reign, death, vod 
burial ; containing therein, amon 


— et . ae mt poe rene eet 

Fg dawn, died George the Third;” (meauidg his said]. 

c+ © Inte’Majeaty 4 although ne-tyrhnt one who (meaning hie éaid late 
ny til, each sense withdrawn, left him” 


ag abe (iissiog, bis id late Majesty) ‘nor mental nor external sun : 
Sakae farmer” jd dew, from. lawn, a. worse» King”) 
‘Sacre reeses meee 
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be 5 ‘ = ; : > , ight. 
omot Bis es su ne ee ee ge cal: horn, Indes of "honours bes , 


lished, in a certain printed book, to wit; ina ver- 


t other thitgs, the following | © ~ 


false eee maticiois, dnd matter, of and 4]: ; 
cerning his said Maj Laat tbe gt apd caberetion bin setae vi '. grace, and contempt, with and amongst all the subjects of this 


left his” (meaning his suitl late Majesty's) « subjects still: behind, 
one half as mad and t’other no less blind. He” (tneaning his said 
late Majesty) “ died, His” (agaiu méaning his éaid Inte Minjesty’s) 
“ death made no great stir on earth; His” (meaning his daid late 
Majesty's) “ barial made some pomp: there was profusion of vel- 
vet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth of aught but tears, save 
those” (meaning those tenrs) “ shed by collusion ;” (theréby then 
and there meaning that his said late Majesty was a bad King, 
guilty of misrule, a protector of tyrants, and that his death was 
unlamented and unregretted even by those who attended the burial 
of his said late Majesty): To the great disgrace and scandal of the 
memory, reputation, and character, of his said late Majesty; to 
the great disquictnde and disgrace of our said Lordthe now King, 
and other the said Descendants, in contempt of our said Lord the 
now King, and his laws, to the evil example of all others in the 
like euse offending, and against the peace of our said Lord the 
now King, his crown, and dignity. 


{Here the above charges are repeated, in the usnal legal way.] 


And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, further 
present, that the said John Hunt, so being such a persou as afore. 
said, and wickedly and maliciously further contriving and intend- 
ing to injure, defame, disgrace, and vilify the memory, reputa- 
tion, and character, of his said late Majesty, so being. the father 
of our said Lord the now King, aud other the said. Descendants > 
and also contriving and intending to cause it to be believed,tlit bes 
said late Majesty had been, during his reign, guilty of misrifte, 


_ and that he was a.person of mean and avaricions miad and dispo- 


sition, and thereby to disturb and disquiet ¢he minds: and destroy 
the comfort and bappiness.of our said. Lord the. new King, and 
other the said Descendants, and to bring them igte public scandal, 
hatred and disgrace with and amongst all. the subjects of this 
realm, on the day and year aforesaid, at the parish aforesaid, in 
the county aforesaid, with force and aruis, falsely, wickedly, mia- 
lieiously, and unlawfully, did pes and publish, and cause and 
rocure to be printed and published in a certain other printed 
fee: to wit, a certain printed book called “ Tue Liszeat,” 
among other things a certain other false, scandalous, maliciogs, 
and defamatory libel, of and concerning his said Inte Majesty, 
and of and concerning bis said reign, in the form of part of a 
speech therein, sttpposed to be spoken by a Being therein called 
the Prince of Air, containing therein (amongst other thin s) the 
false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory matter following, 
of and concerning his said late Majesty aad his suid reign (that is 
to say) “ He” pene his said late Majesty) “came to his” 
(meaning his said Jute Majesty's) “sceptre young, he” (again 
meaning his said late Majesty) “ leaves it” (meaning his said scep- 
tre) “old, Look to the state in which be” (meaning his said late 
Majesty) found his realm” (meaning this realm). ‘and left it,” 
(meaning this realm) “and his” (meaning his said late Basieety ®) 
‘anpals too behold: how to a minion first he” j(meaning his sai 
late Majesty) “ gave the helm” (meaning the helm of government 
of this yen} «how grew upon his” (meaning ris said late Ma- 
jesty’s) “ heart a thirst for gold, the beggar’s vice, which con but 
overwhelm the meanest hearts” (thereby then and there meaning 
that bis said late Majesty had been, daring his said reign, guilty 
of misrule, and that he was a person.of mean and avar clous dis- 
position: To the great aoe rene and scandal of the memory, repu- 
tation, and character, of his snid Jate Majesty; to the great dis- 
uietade and disgrace of our said Lord the now King, other 
the said Descendants; in contempt of our said Lord the King 
and his laws; to tlie evil example of all others in the like case 
offending, and against the peace of our said Lord the now King, 
his crown and dignity.—Aod the wer aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesaid, further present, that the said John Hant, so being such 
person as aforesaid, and wickedly and maliciously further cou- 
friving and intending to injure, defame, disgrace, and vilify the 
memory, reputation, and character of his snid late Majesty, so 
being the father of our said Lord ‘the ‘now King, and other the 
said Descendants; and also contriving and intending to cattse if to 


We believed that his’said late Mo, ay wat during bis reign, on 
and o 


euemy t6 the liberties of oe bone lof other aations,“and that 
hiswaid reign was remarkable for great national calamities, and 
thereby to disturb and - iet the minds and destroy the comfort 

jappin the now King, dnd other the daid 


and happiness of our said 
Descendanti, and to bring them into public scandal, infamy, dis- 


e 


aforesaid, at the parish ofofesnid, 


realm, on the day and year 


the county aforesaid, with force and. arms, falsely; iy 


licious! d unlawfully, did and sh, and cause and 
_ maliciously, au y bene ee 


other printed 


re'to be printed and. pa 7 


j to wit, a certain 


; in 
hook.called “Tax Lavena.,” 
a other things, 0 aa eae 


» o agid sand 
. . also of and goucerving his retiga and 'y Io the form and par 
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of a speech therein, supposed to be spoken by the said Being 
therein called the Prince of Air; containing thereiy, among other 
things, the following false, scandalous, malicious, and defama- 
tory matter, of and concernivg bis seid late Majesty, and of and 
concerning bis reign; that is to say “ ’Tis true, he” ae 
his said late Majesty) was a tool from first to last (I [meaning 
the said Prince of Air] “have the workmen safe ;) but, as a tool, 
so let him” (meaning his said late Majesty) * be consumed. From 
out the past of ages, since mankind baye known the rule of Mo- 
narehs, from the bloody rolls amass’d of sin and slaughter, from 
the Ceesar’s sehool, take the worst. pupil, and produce a reign 
more” (meaning more than his said late Majesty’s) “ drench’d with 
gore, more” (meaning more than bis said late. Majesty's) ‘‘ coum- 
ber’d with the slain. He” (meaning his said late Majesty) “ ever 
warr'd with freedom and the free: Nations, as men; home sub- 
jects, foreign foes, so that they utter’d the word ‘ Liberty,’ 
found George the Third” (meaning bis said late Majesty) “ their 
first opponent. Whose history was ever stain’d as bis”. (meaning 
his said late Majesty's) “ will be, with national and individual 
woes?” (thereby then and there meaning, that bis said late 
Majesty was, during his said reign, an enemy to the liberties of his 
people and of other nations, and that his reiga was remarkable for 
great national calamities:) To the great disgrace and scandal of 
the memory, reputation, and character, of his late Majesty; to 
the great disquietnde and disgrace of our said Lord the now King, 
and other the said Descendants, in contempt of our said Lord the 
now King and his laws; to the evil example of all others in the 
like case offending, and against the peace of our said Lord the 
now King, his crown, and dignity. 

{Here the above charges are repeated.] 

And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, further 
present, that the said John Hunt, so being such person as afore- 
said, and wickedly and maliciously further contriving and intend- 
ing to injare, defame, disgrace, and vilify the memory, reputation, 
and character, of his said late Majesty, so being the father of our 
said Lord the now King and other the said Descendants, and also 
contriving and intending to cause it to be believed that his said 
late Majesty was a person of bad and vicious character, and thereby 
to disturb and disquiet the minds and destroy the comfort and 
happiness of our said Lord the now King and other the said Des- 
ceudants, and to bring them into public scandal, infamy, disgrace, 
and contempt, with and amongst all the subjects of this realm, onthe 
day and year aforesaid, at the parish aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, with force and arms, falsely, wickedly, maliciously, 
and unlawfally did print and publish, and cause and procure to 
be printed and published, in a certain other printed book, to wit, 
a certain prioted book called “Tue Lingrat,” among other 
things, a certain other false, scandalons, malicious, and defamatory 
libel, of and concerning his said late Majesty, in the form of part of a 
speech therein, su d to be spoken by the said being, therein call- 
ed the Prince of Air, containing therein, amongst other things, the 
following false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory matter, of 
and concerning his said late Majesty; that is to say, “ He” (mean- 
ing his said late Majesty) “ leayes Heirs on many thrones to all 
his” (meaning his said late Majesty’s) “ vices, without what begot 
compassion for him” (meaning his said late Majesty) “his” (mean- 
ing bis said late Majesty's) “tame virtues. Drones who sleep, or 
despots who have now forgot a Lesson which shall be retaught 
them, wake upon the throne of Earth; but let them quake :” 
thereby then and there meaning, that his said late Majesty was a 
person of bad and vicious character: To the great disgrace and 
scandal of the memory, reputation, and character of his late Ma- 
jesty , to the re disquietude and disgrace of our said Lord the 
now King and other the said Descendants, in contempt of our said 
Lord the now King and his laws; to the evil example of all 
others in the like case offending, and against the peace of our 
said Lord the Kiag, his crown and dignity. 

(Here all the charges are again repeated } 
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' FRANCE. - 
Panis, Dac. 27.—The Monitear areas a 


the 25th, ia which the * 
of State for Foreign Affairs,” is 
M. de’ appointed to disc the 
interim. The Moniteur also publishes ially 
ae 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, CHARGED AD INTERIM WITH 
THE DEPARTMENT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO THE . 
Mis'MAJESTY’S MINISTER AT MADRID. 


* M. le Comte}—As your political: situation 1 ' J 
quence of the resolutions adopted de teaip tect ated ened 





COUNT DEB L& GARDE, 


THE |EXAMINER. 


that you should be directed to make known the views of the: Government TI 
of his most Christian Majesty to the Government of his Catholic Majesty. tic 

“ Since the revolution, which. took place in Spain in April, -1826, Me 
France, notwithstanding the dangers which that revolution presented for . wri 


her, carefully endeavoured to draw close the bonds which unite the two 
Kings, and to maintain the relations which exist between the two nations. 

«< But the influence under which the changes in the Spanish Monarchy 
were brought about, has become more powerful in consequence of the very 


results of these changes, as it was easy to be foreseen. 
« A constitution, which King Ferdinand on resumin 
recognized nor accepted, was imposed on him by a mil 


The natural consequence of this transaction has 


establishment of an order of things 
principles. The employment of 
“ Hence the movements of 


the ciown neither 


been, that each dissatisfied 


i i imself authorized to seek,.by the same means, ‘tlic 
Spaniard considers himself auth edetiathe ae ony. with ‘thle opinions on 
force has created the right of force. » a 
the Guards at Madrid, and the appearance 3 


itary insurrection. 





of armed corps in different parts of Spain’ ‘The provinces bordering dn 


France have been chiefly the 


theatre of the civil war. Thus it has become 


necessary for France to protect herself from this state ‘of disorder in the 


Peninsula. The events which have occurred sinee the 


establishment of 


an Army of Observation at the foot of the Pyrennees have sufficiently jus- 


tified the foresight of his Majesty’s Government. 
“ Meanwhile the Congress, 
for deciding on the affairs of Italy, assembled at Verona. 
« As an integral part of this ! 
herself with respect to the armaments to which 


which since fast year had 


tbeen looked to 


ngtess, France was bound to explain 
she had been compelled 


to have recourse, and to the manner in which she might eventually emplay 


them. The precautions of France appeared just to he 
Continental Powers adopted the resolution of uniting wit 
(if there ever should be occasion) in maintaning 
quillity, 


r allies, and the 
h her ‘to aid her 


r dignity and tran- 


“ France would be satisfied with a resolution at once so benevol nt and 


so hononrable with respect to her; but Austria, 
judged it necessary to add to the particular act of al 
of their sentiments. Diplomatic notes are for that 


ian 


russia, and. 


ussia, 


cé a manifestation 


rpose addressed by 


these three Powers to their respective Ministers at adrid, who will com- 
municate them to the Spanish Government, and in their ulterior conduct 


follow the orders which they shall have received from their Com “ 
these explanations to the 

s Majesty s 

resolution te repel by.every 


“For your part, M. le Comte, in giving 
Cabinet of Madrid, you will declare to it that hi 
intimately united with its allies in the firm 


arts. - 
Government is 


means revolutionary principles and movements ;—that it equally concurs 
with its allies in the wishes which they form, that a remedy may be found 
by the noble Spanish nation itself, for these evils—evils which are of a 
nature to disturb the Governments of Europe, and.to impose on them pre- 


cautions which always must be painful. 


« You will, in particular, take care to make known that the people of 
the Peninsula, restored to tranquillity, will find in their neighbours faith- 
ful and sincere friends. You will, therefore, give to the Cabinet pe pei 

France can Sgr 
o 


the. assurance that the succours.of every kind which F1 


of in favour of Spain will always be offered to her er the 


ut you will at the 
ax the pretervatory 
to be torn by fac- 


assuring her happiness, and increasing her prosperity : 
same time declare, that France will in no respect rel 
measures which she has adopted, while Spain continu 
tions. His Majesty's Government will not ey, 
from Madrid, and to seek guarantees in more 


essential interests continue to be compromised, and if it. 


an amelioration, which it takes a pleasure in expectin 
ments which have so long united Spaniards and F 


their Kings, and for a wise liberty. 


1 hesitate to 


ae 
y 


= 


io ou 
meas if its 
lose the hope of 
| Fou oe eesti. 


reochmen in love for 


*“ Such are, M. Le Comte, the instructions which the King has ordered 
me to submit to you, at the moment in which the notes, of the Cabinets of 


Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburgh are about to be presented to 
binet of Madrid. These instructions will serve to make known to you 


the Ca- 


the views and the determination of the French Government on ‘this grave 


occurrence. ‘ 
“ You are authorised to 


courmunicate this despatch, 
copy of jit if it os, ete 


demanded. 
“ Paris, December 25, 1822 
Paris, Dac. 29.—-The Moniteur publishes to-day a 
dated the 28th, appointing M. the Viscouat Chateanbr 
State for Foreign Affairs; and another of. t 
the retired Minister, the e 
Member ef the Privy Council. 
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THE’ EXAMINER, 


These reasons were first, that the King did not think the powers in ques- 
© tion were called for by the emergency, as the Constitution itself provided 
© very considerable powers in particular cases ; secondly, that the authority 
. vith which the decree pro to invest the Executive, was of too arbi- 
a kind for a constitutional-state; and dangerous to the liberty of the 
® subject. For these reasons, his Majesty sent back the decree to the Cortes 
© for their revision, according to the Constitutional form. Perhaps,” says 
) M: Gases in conclusion, “ this is the first time that the Executive Power 
> in a civilized nation has refused to sanction a law, the object of which was 
© to extend its powers; probably there is no other instance of a Legislature 
fi ing so much confidence in the Government, that it did not fear to 
é grant it greater privileges than it was itself desirous to possess.” 
PORTUGAL. 
THE CORTES. 
of December 11th, the affair of the Queen was discussed, 
yal decrees which had ordered her Majesty to quit the 











> In the Sitti 
” as well as the 
© kingdom, and declared her rights forfeited, both as a Portuguese citizen 
and as the Consort of his Majesty. M. Acursio pas Neves made a mo- 
© tion in which he set forth that the rights of sovereignty had been grossly 
violated by the treatment of Queen Charlotte, Ministers having passed 
seritence on her Majesty in the King’s name, without any legal process or 
the intervention of any judicial authority. The Deputy therefore méved, 
that the Queen should be forthwith restored to freedom and her rights, 
and that the Cortes should arrange some judicial process either before a 
tribunal, or before themselves, as in the case of the late Queen of Eng- 
land. The motion was read twice and referred to a special commission — 
[Im one of the Queen’s Declarations, her Majesty declares, that she re- 
fused to swear to the Constitution, not from haughtiness or hatred to the 
Cortes, but simply becanse she “had made a promise never to take on 
oath for good or for evil during lier whole life.” | 


' TURKEY AND GREECE. 

An artiele from Constantinople, dated November 26, describes the 

anissaries as quite paramount in that capital. The Sultan had been 

i to issue a decree in which the deputies of the Janissaries are made 

mnecessary part of the Divan; and great powers had been given to the 

Ulemaks or 
Mercantile 









awyer- priests. 
ile letters have been received from Trieste, dated on the 17th 
December. An Austrian ship had arrived which sailed from Smyrna on 
the Ist. December, and by her the important information had been re- 
ived of the surrender of the Castle of Corinth to the Greeks: These 
news were communicated by an Austrian ship of war, off Navarino, to the 
Captain of the vessel, which had arrived at Trieste, and no doubt was en- 
tertained of the correctness of the advices. The same letters also advise, 
that the Commaader of the Austrian naval force had recognised the Gre- 
ian blockades. ) 
Letters from Come mrnee of the 28th November state, that the heads 
of Haleb Effendi, of the Grand Vizier, and of the Director of the Cus- 
pms, hid been brought into the city. A few ships of the defeated fleet 
had also arrived, aud the principal Officers had been instantly beheaded. 
Leucape (Santa-Mavrs) Dec. 7.—Chourschid Pacha, suspected of 
having plundered the treasures of the famous Ali Pacha, of Janina, has 
ust forfeited his head, ‘in consequence of this accusation, whether just 
or pot. A Capidgi-bachi, who arrived at Larissa on the 16th November, 
with a. Firman from wed eee was nt at the execution - this 
izier, w 2 pri his master. By another Firman, Omer 
Brion bach of Janis Pires a Lieutenant of Ali Tebelin, is dis- 
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UNITED STATES, 
_ MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
On the 3d of December, the President transmitted to Congress a Mes- 
of which the following is the substance :— 
ne nt sets out with the remark, that the present meeting of Con- 
» as calculated to develope the progress of the 











y | 
rm of policy and laws ed by the Republic. He first allades to the 
savention of Navigation and Commerce concluded between France aad 
United States, by which the duties on the vessels and goods of both 
ns are loy _ and the commercial i e settled on a basi 
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cents, which were in the Treasury on the Ist day of January last) a sam 
exceeding 4,128,000 dollars. Besides discharging all-demands for the 
current service of the year, including the interest and reimbursement 6f 
the public debt, the six per cent. stock of 1796, amounting to 80,000 dol- . 
lars; has been redeemed. It is estimated that, after defraying the current 
expences of the present quarter, and redeeming the two millions of six 
per cent. stock of 1820, there will remain in the Treasury, on the Ist day 
of January next, nearly 3,000,000 of dollars. It is estimated that the 
gross amount of duties which have been secured, from the 1st of January 
to the 30th of September last, has exceeded 19,500,000 dollars, and the 
amount for the whole year will probably not fall short of 23,000,000 
of dollars.” 

The President then adverts, in terms of great satisfaction, to the stafé of 
the army, the fortifications on the frontiers, the military academy, the st{aff, 
the construction of ships of war; and notices the success which has attended 
the precautionary plan of supporting squadrons in the Mediterranean, the 
Pacific, and particularly in the West Indies, where the pirates have been 
greatly checked, azd the commerce of all nations liberally protected. The 
President alludes to the Cumberland Road—the great medium of commu- 
nication between the Eastern and Western States—which had suffered 
from want of regular superintendence, and respecting which a constitu- 
tional question had been raised, whether the management of the road be- 
longed to the general Government or to the particular States. The Pre- 
sident had thought it his duty to refuse his signature to a Bill of Congress 
last session providing for this road, Because he believed the Constitution 
had not given that power, and he had therefore recommended to the seve- 
ral States to sdedink tha Constitation in that particular. Still, should 
Congress not concur in that recommendation, hé thought, that “surely if 
they had the right to oppropriate money to make the road, they hada 
right to appropriate it to preserve the from ruin.” At all events, he 
is happy to think, that no danger can result to the Republic from the ex- 
ercise of such right, because, “‘ under our happy system, the people are the 
sole and exclusive fountain of power, and each government originates from 
them.” 

In regard to Manufactures, the President s‘ates, that * though depressed 
immediately after the peace, they have considerably increased, and are 
still increasing, under the encouragement given them by the tariff of 1816, 
and by subsequent laws. Satisfied Lam, whatever may be the abstract 
doctrine in favour of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations would 
concur in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which has 
never occurred, and cannot be expected, that, there are other strong rea- 
sous applicable to our situations and relation with other countries, which 
impose on us the obligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures.” — 
And he is of opinion, that a further augmentation may now be made of 
the duties on certain foreign articles, in favour of our own, and without 
affecting, injuriously, any other interest.” 

The President sums "P his view of the affairs of the Republic in the 
following manner :—* From this view, it appears that oar commercial 
differences with France and Great Britain have been placed in a train of 
amicable arrangement, on conditions fair and honourable, in both instances, 


‘td each patty; that our finances are in a very productive state, our re- 


venue being at present fully competent to all the demands upon it; that 
our military force is well organized in all its branches, and capable of 
rendering the most important service, in case of emergency, that its num- 
ber will admit of; that due progress has been made, under existing ap- 
priations, in the construction of fortifications, and in the operation of 
The ordnance department; that due progress has, in like manner, been 
made in the construction of ships of war; that our navy is in the best 
condition, felt and respected in every sea in which it is employed for the 
protection of our commerce ; that otr manufactures have augmented in ~ 
amount, and a in quality ; that great progress has been made in 
the settlement of accounts, and in recovery of Cee due to individuals; 
and that the utmost economy is secured and observed in every department 
Ot The Message dually ed fore 7 
| essage y adverts to ign politi resses regret that 
Spain should not yet have acknowledged the ossotens Governments ia 
the New World; and remarks on unsetiled state of Europe. Of 
Greece, the President observes, that its mention * fills the mind with the 


aoat anaied sentionnntys end aesanie ie. ant Caesaet the hoot of 
which our-nature is susceptible ;” and that the re- the 
| Greeks in their original character, contending for their liberties, has na- 


pvelly produced that great sympathy in their favour, which has been so 
sigually dopere? th tthe United States, Of the Peninsula, it is 
remarked, that “a great effort has been made in Spain and Portugal to 
improve the condition of the e, and it must be ing ti 


peeetes minds to see the ony eet 
coor. awed: promote t of | 
ogveclves het; skatpea Be tbe feelin | 
reelves ; er 
individual under eu Gots ' ye An ari ht to : 
sevethles sacred maxim, equally the Governme 
tliat the desting of every in t nation, 


1h par dh a and ought to-be left, exclusively 










0 ; le then 
Fhe President expresses bis satisfaction, that if a convulsion should take 











in Europe, “ it will proceed from causes whieh have no existence, 
a eahaiee in’ which there is but one, order, 
that of the people, to whom the sovereignty ex clusively belongs.” At the 
camie time, seeing from the history of recent European wars, that just 1 


principles are wo protection to neutral nations, nasi that a defenceless posi- 
it is essential for the 


and are utterly unknown in these states, 


tion aud a love of pence ouly provoke aggression, 
United Staten tobe always well provided for defences i 
war.’—The Message coneludes thus :— 


«+ The U dited ‘States owe to the world a great example, and by means 
thereof, te the canse of liberty and humanity a generous support. They 
have so far sacteeded, to the satisfaction of the virtuons apd enlightened 
is no reason to doubt that their whole movement: 
will be regulated by a sacred regard to principle, all‘our institutions being 
founded on that basis. The ability to support our own cause, uorder any 
trigl to which it may. be exposed, is the great pojuton which public sali- 
citude rests. At has been often charged aguinst free governments, that 
they have ucither the foresight nor the yietne to provide, at the proper 
season, fur great emergencies; that their course is improvident and ex- 
peusive; shat war willalways find them unprepared, aad whatever may 
he dis calanvities, that its terrible warnings will be disregarded aad, for- 
ce returns. 1 have (ull confidence that this charge, 


so far os relates to the United States, will be shown to be attecly destitatc 
“ James Monzoe.” 


of every couutry. There 


gollen as spoR as 


f truth. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Tuesday, December 31. 
BANKRUPTCIFS ENLARGED. 


M.Marké, of Romford, slopseHér, from Jan 4 to Jan. 11. 
T.. Peatson, late of Oxford:street, oilman, frow Jan. 4 to Jan, 18. 


BANKRUPTS. 


J. R. Culley, Ipswich, maltster. Solicitors, Messrs. Bromley, Gray’s- 


ina-square. * 
J 
fesers. Long and Co. Holborn-court, Gray's inn. 

?. 
Messrs. Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, 


J: fedmajne, Buston, Yorkshire, coal-dealer. Solicitor, Mr. Jackson, 
‘ 


rden-court, Temple. 


R. Pullan, Leeds, merchant. Solicitor, Mr. Evans, Hatton-garden. 

J. Stidkinad, sen. and J. Stickland, jun. Newgate-market, cheesemon- 
ecg. Solicitors, Messrs. Alliston and Co Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Solicitors, Messrs- 


J Dictioson, Aldersgate-street, leather seller. 
Pullep and Co. Fore-street, Crippleyate 
| Saturday, January 4. 
“DANKAUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
F. Lee, Bocking, Essex, victnalter. 
 ‘BANKRUPTS. 


T. Parkes, Stourbridge, grocer.. Solicitors, Messrs, Wright. and Co. 


loner Temple. ; 


N.S. Jobasop, Manchester, fustian-mauufacturer, Solicitor, Mr. Makin- 


sop, Middle Temple. 


J. Honghet, Liverpool, merehant. Solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and 


Co. Te . oe ee : 
W.Daw Hig Halde potter. Solicitor, Mr. James, E}¥-place. 
: an hee shopkeeper. Solicitors, Mesary. Freeman 


T. Newell, Am 
and Co 


R. Reader, Old-street-road, timber-merohant.. Solicitor, Mr, Young, 


Mark-lave. 
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Bowds ouly have been 


Latest quotations: --- 
ae EXOLISN FUNDS. ; 
‘ Three per Cents. d New F Cents. — 
Four por Cents 07 08" | Gamal or Acco 
vn . _. FOREIGN FUNDS. 
’ French SiperCents. B8f. 800. ‘ussi 


Prussian; & 
<aanian § pie Colts 83} Prussian of 1822, 83 
“Rastjan ‘of 1822, “33” “Danish, in £ sterling; 91 
ett Colombian 6 per Cepts. 


Bron” | rou Spare 2 
of 1820, 625 _ | Ditto & per Cents. — 


of 162), : 
Ditto Sorip of tiga: Ditto 3 per Cents. 





tM RRAMENBR 
THE: EXAMINER: 5 


n order to avoid 


Fagleateld and J..Wall, Hiackley, Leicestershire, bosiers. Solicitors, 
b, Billiagtén quay, Yorkshire, corn-factor. Solicitors, 


_ conciliating a tane should have been dispatched at’a time | 
wl : { 


Tae Foxps —We have nothing to record this week on the subject of 
funded fluctuations, which cease to be affected by expresses from Paris, 
th.“ state of the ease being now es regard to France and Spain: 
Colombian ted, and that in the first instance 
to their advantage, by the arcival of M. Revenga, the new Agent, it being 
Soca cecil that whatever reason the Columbian Government arn 

ave te im of M. Zea, bis funded engagements will be fully ratified ; 

; one. The whole question, as it appéars to us, may be’ set- 


Console for Account, 05 81“ parity generally, it is.equally- his wi 
that the'French Ministets’ Note ‘is ‘qiite as ° 
‘tone as was possible in a Bourbgn Manifesto... Max 
postponement of the war is in our minds nearly equivalent: 
its abandonment: It is “ new or rievér” ‘with’ the” Lee 
‘mates, since ; ap mts Te Bs eS ens : 


piards, and sakes’ aay. atfompt’agatant Ghee 4 ) 
niards, and makes’ any attempt’ against their independence - 
progressively more hopeless, 0 26k Boman xe ved baboon, 0 
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LONDON, Jans Bec 24 9095, #180 dite dit 





Tur’ pacific news from France, which arrived. immediately , 
before our last ‘publication, hasbeen confirmed to the fullest: ’ 


extent: "Phe Foreign Secretaryship, vacant “bythe ‘dismisgal ‘' 


of the’ Daké pz Mox'rMoRENCY, was jmmediately filled by '’ 
the appointment of, tlie Viscount CHATEAUBRIAN Dy who. ad- . 
vocated peaceful measures at the Congress in opposition to 
the Duke. ViLLELE’s note. #éspecting Spain, addressed to the 

French Ambassador at Madrid,’ whith was adopted at the 

Cabinet’ Council when Lov1s decided against the warlike | 
propositions of MoxtmoreNcy, has been published, and will _ 
be found among our foreign extracts. It: is as decidedly pa: 

cifi¢. as. could be expected from a Court’ hampered like the ° 
French by its mulicious*and stupid demonstrations,towards 
Spain. Phe Courier, whi¢h has been. playing so ridiculous, 
not to say suspicious a part, with its, alarmist articles and - 
“< expresses from Paris” repeating its own mistifications of 
ten days before from the bad translation of the Etoilé, is of 
cotifse very anxious to make out, that peace is by,no, means 

certain, _ It .expatiates upon M. ViLLELz’s: Note, ,and very 

leamnedly discovers, that the French Minister does intimate ' 
to the Spaniards his expectation ‘that they will modify: their - 
Constitution, and eveg insinuates, that .in case of contumacy, 
the Ambassador -of Louis will be withdrawn) from Madyid; 
and other measures resorted to. | All this is quite undeniable © 
—and very silly. ' Nobody expected from an Ultra-Royalist 

Minister a Liberal Manifesto. - Nobody’ expécted, ‘that MW 


ViLteLe would.abandon_ all.“ legitimate” pretensigne, and 
fudge, and make a candid: confession that the Bounsons:’ 
‘retracted on this occasion out of pure fear. Ht igequally clear | 


too, that the Notcin question leaves a lodp-hole for fhture quar- 


rel, and conveys a vague conditional threat of hostilities. But 


the decisive thing is, that this iga//—that a paperofso moderate 


~ 


when the farious Ultras would have sent nothing, Jéss than 

Déclaration of War, could they have prewailed.™ tS ; 
makes much of an article the other, day in :the, Jauragd “dag 
Debuts (ViLLELe's paper) in which the Duke’ de “Mov, 
RENCY is spoken of with great tenderness, ‘andthe difference 
of opinion betweén him and M. VirL£1p declared: ta he very 
trifling. To attach any importance to: this. sort of. talking, 
however, we must first suppose, that the language ' of ‘Jégfti.. 
mate diplomatists was something very ‘different fori’ thé ‘ip 
sincere and heartless stuff it ‘always |is. “The di 
between the triumphant and the dismissed French Ministers 


~ 


. > 2 






1s little enough, we have po doubt,-as to the principle or desire 


of crushing Spanish freedom: only one would have attempted i 
at all risks, white the See aaae a the aan or on 
over which war would in “all vility ‘have Wurted. 

Bounnons. | With the same bad faith, M, MoytMoeycy,s 
dismissal is called a “ resignation out of a. niga sense of per 
sonal honour,” Surely this is too old a trick to deceive atiy 
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though he seems to have more prudence than belay oats, ane . 
a his *. a . 
ciliate the Ultras.«: As forthe ‘war m0 g ne sib eas 
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is as usual by far’the’ most interesting state-paper|that{the 
orld is periodically treated with, . With the exception of the 
‘ Btatifyang anyouncement of prosperous finances, the Presi- 
ent’s Message is remarkably destitute of any important do- 
estic facts;.but. their very absence is in itself a source of 
srest and-satisfaction.. In a, state of profound peace, and 
iversal’ content; the progress of the Republic.in the consoli- 
ition of: its interests should be marked by no circumstance 
iculated to agitate men’s feelings. As in some antique stat 
bs, its strength and beauty-are best shewn in an attitude of 
Imness and repose. : 
The Message] thus affords ho scope for useful commerts 
m its details, but a great deal for general reflection, Its 
lusiow ‘to: foreign politics and to the ‘unsettled state of 
rope,” are consequently the most interesting portion of jits 
terits to political observers. Mr. Monroe is very far from 
lear or forcible writer, bat'he seems tobe a man of strong 
iyment, and to have a-becoming sense of the real dignity 
d.excééllenca of7 his \cowntry ;)" and with the materials he 
issessés) how can any Gne fail to write with striking effect on 
» prond contrast..between the Governments of the Old 
Forld ani that'of the United States? The notice taken. of 
> Grécian’ struggle is both honourable and useful, and the 
ragraph’ allusive to Spain ‘pithy and cogent. With what 
t seVerity are the infamous wars of ‘despots that have torn 
urope , to. piéces, characterized, and how proudly and @n- 
swerably does . the: PresipEnt describe them as, ori- 
nating:.in, causes ‘which have no existence, and .are 
terly.-unknown, ‘in’»the,.United. States,” for the grand, 
d simple Yeason, that in -the -Republic ‘there is but 
order, that of the People, to whom the Sovereignty be- 
gs?” ° While there isa Chief Magistrate of a great and: 
je people to’utter such a sentence ‘as that,—hopeless ‘ig the 
gle ‘of Despotism against Liberty—in ‘vain have France 
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be brought-agaih under the yoke:—America must algo te 
mck down; before.Arbitrary Power could haye a moment's 
Hite'L >” stredd = .oteldl .os T ‘ ud 

Bm ae vii 2 Gewwish Sige: ch co. ce: pid i 
Pavay<Lane Turagre.—a< lively piece in two acts was produced 
mt nightiatshis theatre, under the unpromising title of “ Simpson 
L €a:”:: The_plot is.extremely slight, but the situations are exceed- 
| celidogand athe equiv which runs through it ep up with 
stiakspinit and-felicity, It was richly supported by Terry and 
Davison, and. was, given out for repetition amid the cordial ap- 
nse’of rather a:thin house... | a . 
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10 asav NORFOLK. COUNTY MEETING. Lyoinitooge | 
aeons #t/and-interestng Meeting was held on I'ri in St.) 
pew's’ Neeatdhiy/inehs oon inate numcrously attended. by the 
sholdéts and inhabitants ‘of {the County. ‘The; High Sheriff took 
Chiat, ‘and? Mz Alderman Tuvprei. moved a serigs of Resolu- 
an which the ‘excessive distress of the Agriculturists was en- 
.d° ipod—Taxation declared; to be ‘its chief cause-—an aboli- 
Ofail:neediess places, pensions, and sinecures; a partial reduc- 
of.ilie #ational ‘debt, and the repeal of the malt and beeg taxes, 















fy. Coxe setéuded the: Resolutions in,a neat speech, in which he: 
ody that the sooner the fandholders consented toa compromise, 
iter it would: be’ far themselyes.—( Loud cheers ) 
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s Mr Wodrnouse opposed the Resolutians, larly those about 
a on; ‘which; he maintained, went to the destruction of that insti- 









sv which had been extolled) by two of the t statesmen that 
Ct ‘iised.-(Pit. aud Fos)-rahe  Ssaking tnd! This remark, and 
a » others of the Hon. Gentleman, elicited shouts of laughter and 
ad pivftomthie Meetingves.. =.) +. erp ehuclg tint 

, ir. Conberr then, presented jhimself to the Meeting,, and, wes 
discordant clamour, which did not cease till 


ived with-the most di 
ssolution Of the Meeting... Both the High tae Cobbett 
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e Message of “the “AMERICAN PRESIDENT to Congress’| of the country to the consequences of the Septennial Act andthe 





taly been trampled on—in ‘vain would Spain and Portit- 
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MINER. 
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cortuption of the Representati¢n--called for'a Reform in Parliament, 
—an appropriation of the’ Church Property to the liquidation of the 
Debt— a.reduction of the army-—a total abolition of sinecures, &c.—. 
an appropsiation of public or crown lands—-an equitable adjustment. 
of all debts and contracts between man and man.. ‘The Petition fur-. 
ther prayed, in order to meet the pressing emergencies of the landed 

proprietors and cultivators in particular, that all distraints for rent 

and tithes—all processes arising out of mortgage, bond, or other con- 

tract affecting lands orshouses, should be suspended for one year ; and 

the taxes on malt, hops, leather, soap, and candles repealed. 

Sir Tuomas Beevor seconded the Petition. , 

The. Resolytions and the Amendment being put, after a great deal 
of tumult,:the former.were negatived,- ad Mr. Cobbett's Petition.car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority on the show of hands. decal 

The Rev. Mr. Gtover lamented that the Meeting should suffer 
itself to be thrown into confusion by a Stranger to the county; and. 
trusted that all of them would oppose the shameless propositions of, 
Mr Cobbett.—¢ Hisses ). | 

Mr. Cozsetr.—* Gentlemen, I hold in my hand your etition— 
(striking it violently )—for it has been carried by you.” —( Pride !) 

Mr Coxe proposed, that both the eriginal Resolutions and Mr. 
Cobbett’s amendment, should be read over distinetly once more, in’ 
order that every body might know on what they were deciding. 

The Rev. Mr. GLover then read the original resolutions ‘in a loud 
ert A few hands (not more than’ 100) were held up in their 
behalf. 7 Woke oot 
“Mr. Groven was then called on ‘to read: Mr. Cobbett’s petition: 
He. refused, declaring that no induceméut upon earth should lead 
hin to consent to such great self-degradation!— Cries of Shame !”” ) 

The Deputy Suentrr then read the Petition, which was carried.a 
second time, by a large majority.. Sir'T. Beevor then. moved, that 
it be'sigried by the High Sheriff on behalf of the meeting; and. pre- 
semed to the House of Commons by the two county members, wha 
were to be requested to support its prayer.—This motion was car, 
ried, thanks were voted to the High Sheriff, and’ the meeting dis- 
persed; a large portion of it acgompanied Mr/Cobbett to his inn; 


where he addressed them from the windows. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, GuitpsaLi.—(Saturday.) 

THE KING v, POYNDER.” TANS ew 
_. This was an indictment against the defendant for, not accepsing. the 
office of Ocerseer of the Poor of the parish of St Ann, Blackfriars: —The 
defendant had been appointed to the office by an order of justices confirm: 
ing the choice of the Vestry. Against this order the defendaut appealed 


tothe sessions, andthe order was confirmed ; ‘and the defendant still rey 


fasing td accept the office, the present prosecution was institgted.. The 
question was, whether the defendant was an: inhabitant householder so as 
to render him liable to serve the office of overseer... ‘It appeared that Mr. 
Poynder was in partnership with his son, occupying.» house in the paris 
of St. Ann, where the. business was cartied on, but the defendant did not 
sleep there; his dwelling being at Cupham, where he kept a counting: 
house. - The only person sleeping in the town-house was Mr: Medbicott; 
a clerk of the defendant, and the point was, whether te could be consi. 
dered as an iybabitant householder under the circumstances stated. (-» «+ 
. The Lonp Cater Justice was inclined to think that the defendant was 
liable to serve the office, but it was agreed that a special oase wiould be 
stated for the optniow of the ‘whole Court-s-and that in the mean time a 
verdict for the Crown’ ¢hoald be entered, Verdict, —~CGuilry—subject to 
a case. ous Gl ism We owe. edd wi Dotests > od of awse 
Last term, in a case of Rax.v. Hare, a sivilar question. was decided.+- 


; 
- 


Vide 6 Bara. and 41d. arid 2 Dowling and Rylood’s Term Reports, . 


| ~ COURT AND ‘FASHIONABLES. 
Bricuton, Dec. 29.—The Dake of Wellington, with his Secre- 
tary ‘of Embassy, Lord Clanwilligm, arrived af the ‘Pavilion on 


‘Friday. Wis Majesty’s impatierice to see‘the Royal Duke’ was so 


at, that although particular! ce ied at the time on official basi- 
re: be met* his Gree at the porta, en déshabille 4s he was. Vhe_ 
King had a long conference with fhe’ Duke, :in which, we imagine, 
the nature of the diplomacy of the Holy Alliance was fully developed. 
The dinner party on this’ occasion was rather select than numerous, 
His Majesty, with his usual grdtej led the Marchionéss of Conyng- 
ham to the dining,toom, whilstthe Gallant and Noble Deke escorted 
her lovely and : soon after dinner the 
‘Ladies rétited 








FHE -EXAMINER. 


éye, so. as scarcely to’be’ surpassed by Cravupe himself, and not un- 
like the tender and romantic feeling of that immortal! Artist in his 
Enchanted Castle. Profound shade, with just as much light as to ren- 
der the shade grandly visible, and seen among a corresponding - 
deur of simple and continuous lines in Mr. Cozens’ Views in Italy, 14 
and 128, gives another class of effect—54, Linton, by Mr. Stevens 
of Exeter, is also a ¢apital'specimen of this grand obscuring of all 
little parts in deep, ‘soft, solemn, grey-toned masses. These pictures 
are fineimaginings ‘of graphic mystery and gloom. In the contrary 
class to these is Mr. Martry’s Drawing of Joshua, where grandeur 
is obtained by flashes of glaring light spread every where about the 
icture, producing an effect poetically intense. A bright and distinct 
light, clear, middle tint, strong shade, and powerful contrast of titits, 
in 186, by Mr.Samvel, constitute another principle. 
Here the golden sky is pleasingly seen through and among the cool 
coloured trees, &e. and is cheerfully balanced on some objects of 
common nature. ‘They are common nature; but the introduced 
golden light of Phebus, aud their beauty of composition, kindle them 
into a charm more than common. We do not so much like his 
Trematon ‘Castle, with its unsustained patch of light. Another cha- 
racter of Water-colour effect, or rather of Nature, is that of consider- 
able enrichment of numerous forms throughout all the masses, as in 
all Mr. Turnen’s Drawings, but with more variegated power in the 
tints, shades, and masses, than in his Pictures just mentioned. Such 
is his 21, Rainbow , View on the Rhine ; the original of which is one 
of Nature’s best treats, and the inspired Painter has made it one of 
the best of Art's in Landseape. Such, too, is Mr. Cortins’s, 33, 
View onthe Brent, where light and dark, lively and retiring colour, 
appear to contend for a pleasure-giving mastery. Mr. Havex.’s 
Keswick Lake is another~ beautiful. variety.. Among a graceful and 
noble composition of forms, it has amenity of colour with vigour, in 
most amalgamating the tints and tones. This fine Drawing is 
rather hard in outline. Another species of general character is seen 
| in’ Me. E. Swiuvpurye’s View of Grysdale,27. It is a sober and 
distinct effect. Were we like the Duke in As you like it, in speaking 
of the colloquial practice of Jaques, “ to moralize this spectacle,” we 
_ should liken its effect to that of a person elegant, vigorous, and 
cheerful, but just passing from middle age into a more staid season 
_ of life. Consistency of character, or agreement of parts, is a prime 
requisite and beauty in Art, and every thing relating to Art, There 
is a slight depai from this principle in the introduction of two 
Drawings by Mr. Boxsury, of a Stage Coach and Baggage ets 
Mr. Bowasury was a_ good Caricaturist, and approached the ¢onfines 
of Artin some of his Drawings, suchas those from Auld Robin Grey, 
which are touched off with some sensibility, but his performances are 
too unscientific and incorrect to be classed with works of Art, of 
which this Exhibition is a charming men. But after the con- 
tinued and superior pleasure Mr. W. B. Coors has given to us in his 
many admirable Engravings, and in his bringing before the public 
this Second Collection of the Works of our native Artists, we almost 
i en alluding to such a small speck in the beauty of 
| the Exhibition—a vet Wille Watt Op 2 lovely ee. R.H. 
[To be continued. ]} 


- NEWSPAPER CHAT. 


LecrrimAte Bravravity.—The New Times, and its slavish coadjutor 
the Courier, have made various assaults on General Mina, having 
merely “ threatened” the nonatural Spanish rebels with severe ffeatment ; 
and wé all know how those Court journals are eternally representing the 
French Revolution as nothing bat a scene of horror and bloodshed. Yet 
the worst acts of the Revolutionists were actually humane, when compared 
with those committed by the chosen agents of the Legitimates; when the 
Royal Robbers coalesced to share pevecs Se Go a 
pation. The last No. of the Edinburgh Review coytains an admirable 
: the monstrous conduct of the Crowned 
have been taken for as model by the very holy and legiti- 
of the aforesaid Royal Plunderers. The Russian Ruffian 


-e 


“Prince Repnin, laid waste the lands of all true Poles with fire and sword. 


s brought to Repnin’s house at Warsaw, Polish gentlemen 
tied to the tails of their horses, and dragged in Tis tethanr cloug the 
: A Russian Colonel, Sain a ne surpassed all 


is comrades in ferocity. Not content with mass tlemen to 
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ir country.”—-The wretch Suwarrow, after he had taken Prage, gave 
t up te pillage for 48 hours. “ No age, or sex, or condition, was spared. 

e murder of children formed a sort of barbarous sport for the assailants. 

he most unspeakable outrages were offered to the living and the dead. 
The mere infliction of death was an act of merey. The streets streamed 
with blood. Eighteen thousand human carcases were carried away from 
them after the massacre had ceased. Many were burntto death in the 
flames which consumed the town. Multitudes were driven by the bayonet 
into the Vistula. ‘These tremendous scenes closed the resistance of Poland 
and completed the triamph of her oppressors.” ‘‘ Thus (adds the Edin- 
burgh Review) fell the Polish people, after a wise and virtuous attempt to 
establish liberty, and a heroic struggle to defend it, by the flagitious 
wickedness of Russia, by the foul treachery of Prussia, by the unprincipled 
accession of Austria, and by the short-sighted as well as mean-spirited 
acquiescence of all the nations of Europe.” 

Fasuions For JANUARY. Walking Dress:—-The braided pelisses, 
‘which were but partially patronised on their first appearance, are now in 
high favour with those ladies of rank who may be said to lead the fashions. 
Over a round dress of milk-white bombasine or Norwich crape, is a close 
pelisse of puce-coloured cachemere, ornamented down the front and round 
the border with a peculiarly rich braiding in silk, the flowers of which 
represent the Caledonian thistle ; two beautiful long branches of the same 
braiding rise from the points that terminate the bottom of the facings, and 
form a superb ornament ip front, on each side of the border.. The orna- 
ments across the bust consist of a braiding in foliage only; but it has a 
very rich appearance, being composed of several rows reaching across 
the front to the fore part of each shoulder; The mancheron: are plain, 
ahd are almost close to the sleeve; these are finished with one row of 
leaves in braiding. A belt of black velvet, fastened in front with a po- 
lished steel buckle, confines the pelisse round the waist. The bonnet is 
of puce-coloured velvet, lined with white satin, and crowned in front with 
a plume of white ostrich feathers: a veil of Chantilly lace is throwa 
carelessly across the brim of the bonnet, but this is net always adopted. 
A single frill of the finest Mechlin lace is worn round the throat ; and a 
muff of the white Siberian fox, with half-boots of puce-eoloured kid, and 
light doe skin gloves, finish this promenade dress —( fa Belle Assemblée.) 
— Morning Dress :—Roman dress, or blouse, of fine cambrie muslin; the 
body and skirt are in one, and of nearly équal falness, which is ome 
collected in the frent and in the middle of the back, and confined round 
the waist with a red narrow band, fastened by a steel buckle; it is made 
high, nearly to the throat, and is gaged with four rows of pink braiding, 
The sleeve is easy, and has an ette with full trimming, braided at 
the edge, and a double ruffle at oe a the aes the 0 
aré five narrow flounces, edged with pi raiding. g 
with border of British Lisle Jace ; cottage front; the caul ether fall aud 
separated half way into eight divisions, edged with a souleau of satin: 
four, alternately, are fastened to the head-piece; the others are trimmed 
with lacé, and rather elevated, forming a ligt and elegent crown: @ 
wreath of delicate flowers, the forget-me-not and the heliotrope, 
the front. Coral ear-rings; rose-coloured gloves, and corded silk shoes, 
—Ball Dress.—White crépe lisse dress, worn over a bright pink satin 
slip, the corsage of white satin, cut bias, and fits the shape: it is orna- 
mented with simple eleguace, being separated into narrow straps, nearly 
two inches deep, and edged with two small folds of pink crepe lisse set in 
a narrow band of folded white satio, finished with a tucker of the finest 
blond lace. The sleeve is short, of very full white erépe lisse, partly 
concealed by two tows of white satin diamonds, e with pink crépe 
lisse, and united by half a dozen minute folds of white satin; at the-bot- 
tom of the dress is one row of large full pufls, or bouffantes of white crépe 
lisse; between each are eight white satin loops, attached to bouffantes, 
and surrounding a cluster of half-blown China roses. The hair, without 
orvament, d la Grecque. Ear-rings, necklace, armlets, and bracelets, 
of dead gold, with pink topazes and emeralds interspersed, and fastened 
by padlock-snaps studded with emeralds. Long white kid gloves. Pink 
satin shoes.—( Ackermann's Reposilory.) . 

An old sasmrvestion anna, i le-cald, nad, inp. jogpune gees Seek to 
pounce upon the field of Waterloo, like another vulture, and to bring 
away as many feeth as sold to the dentists for 20,000/. 

The Duke of Sussex was likely to have made a fatel mistake a few days 


since at Bognor, by taking a strong embrocation that intended for a 
faamttiee the sioube betas 


ape tpt 

ing the w stomach, | 
ous dose ; he found no other ill effects but temporary 
Chronicle. 
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we gfe hae “ . 3 


people's thoughts as gipsies use other people's children—disfigure them to 


: | _thake them pass for their own.” But when men, who, like the Lake poet, 


pd to such creative vigour, and sich inexhaustible native stores, 


ce preiel 
J make so liberal an use of the property of others, they should have the 


grace of acknowledgment.— Traveller. } 
In return for the pleasure derived from works of fancy, and indeed from 
almost all our amusements, we must make some pretty liberal concessions : 

' we must bear with a great deal that is unnatural ; we must tolerate many 
' absurdities, acquiesce,in improbabilities, and sometimes even concede 
) what is impossible; we must allow a certain distance fo the juggler, and 


| permit hiurto be accessible on th. rear, and strongly intrenched on the 
flanks; we must be content to view the perspective from one point only ; 


" to consider.a motionless statue as a flying Mercury; to suppose that the 


or hero of an opera is soliloquizing in a perfect solitade, although every word 


gives preternatural activity to the elbows of fifty fiddlers; and in spite of 
ourselves to feel drowsy during the ballet, in sympathy with the heroihe, 


_ Parhe, by a‘fiction of the theatre, sleeps soundly in a horopipe.—The Lihe- 
» val, No. 2, Article Longus. 


| .: Tt is the custom in several parts of Italy for girls to carry their marriage 


® portion: about with them in the shope of gold ear-rings and crosses; and 


/no maid-servant thinks herself properly drest on mass-days witbout 
announcing in this way thut she is equally fit for heaven and a husband. 
e gold is. very thin, but solidity is made up for by the length and width 
of the ornaments ; and the ear-rings are often heavy enough to tear through 
othe holes of the ears. Imagine a brown, black-eyed girl, with her thick 
Vhair done up in. combs, a white veil over it, a céloured, sometimes a white 
gown, large dangling gold ernaments at her ears and bosom, and’ perhaps 
hare feet or tattered So ;and you have the complete portrait of au Italian 
naid-servant or peasant-girl, issuing forth to church or to dance ~The 
Liberal, Number 2+~Description of Genoa. 
The Genoese have found out before ourselves the folly of calling a 
et, New Street; but have not very wisely corrected it by uaming one 
f their last, Nezest Street, Strada Nuovissima. Upon this principle they 
st call the next street they build Newer-than-all-street, or Extremely- 
w-street, or New-of-the-very-newest-description-street.— The Liberal, 
os 2— Description. of Genoa. : 
Ereratom.—In our London Article last week there was a ludicrous mis- 
Make. In allusion tothe Spanish Reyal Family, Ferdinand’s brothers are 
poken of as the “Infant Princes”—a,droll epithet for two middle-aged 
ntlemen! The fact is, Infants” Cpe title of the Spanish Princes) 
jad been written in the copy, and ‘ Princes” substituted; but the erasure 
the former being faint, was overlooked by the printer, and both words 
re putin. oe mos 


See oe a ee —— 


Bee iat _- LAW. _ 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Guitpaatt. 
Thursday, Jan. 2. 
HESTER V. HEIATT. 
. This was an action for a breach of promise of marriage. The damages 
ore laid at 1,000/. , 
Mr. C. Pittutes said the plaintiff was a female who sought damages 


the breach of a contract the most delicate and solemn. Many years 
© the defendant was sent to Eoglend from America, to be placed at 
hool, and was recommeniied:to the family of the plaintiff, of whom be 
as a distant relative. He remaited at School at Bethnal-green for seven 
rs, during which time he constestly spent his holidays at the house of 
r. Hester. ‘When he teft school he removed to Liverpool, and left the 
ily in which he bad been cherished with expressions of everlasting 

‘ . ‘Afteramimterval of years-he came to them again, with scarcely 
itt to ‘ having lended in a state of destitution fromircland. He 
received qsa relative, lodged and boarded for six mouths, dur- 

which he received kindaesses which ought uever to be effaged from 
memory. During this period he thought fitto originate another claim, 
bi he bad also forgotten-in: the/days of prosperous fortune. | He suc- 
led in ensnaring the affections of the plaintifl ; he made his proposals, 
they were accepted. After sometime he said that his father was dead, 
that therefore he must retarn to America; but before he went, he 
ved a promi from Miss Hester, that she. should remain single 
Vis, return, Sirpaine ‘abroad for six or seven years, but the 
on he bad, eof the heat of the ‘plaintiff was strong, and 
‘paticuily waited oats arrive. Meanwhile bis‘father died, and 


pame possessed of 8 the amount of not less than 28,000/ 
now reminded the plaintiff of her promise, which she expressed her 
tmess,to perform at any time when he chose to claim it. He resnmed 
‘isits 5. and_arra is for the wediling were in progress, when he 
| i 1 that he by a his mind, and would not ma 

tended to live single for life. This was false 3 but. had it Been 

' . u 


; , execu: 3, for. it was the sacred ty of 4 moa 
: ub his, «2 : , ’ ; 
op mind his point, | Me ern es to ia 
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comfortable for life... This would have been poor amends, yet even this 
he had not given ; and shortly after he went and married the cousin of 
the woman on whom he had inflicted this irreparable injury. ‘The Learned 
Counsel proceeded to urge the “ rare fidelity” with which his client had’ 
awaited the defendant's return; the destitation amidst which she con-' 
sented to his addresses; and the advantages, so long hoped for, of which’ 
he had deprived her. ‘He asked the Jury to proceed ow the maxi of in- 
spired wisdom, “* Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you” — 
to say what they would think satisfaction, if one of their own daughters 
had thus been thrown on the coutempt and compassion of the world: this 
lie asked them to give, and he asked no more. 

William Hester, the father of the plaintiff, and other witness cs, corro- 
borated Mr. P.’s statement. 

The Souiciror-Generar submitted, that as the plaintiff had consented 
to take 3001. in satisfaction of her claim for damages, and had actually re- 
ceived 201. on account, she could not sustain the present action, but ought 
to have enforced the agreement for the payment of the specific sum. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice said, that there was clearly no rePease ; had 
the 300/. been paid, it might have been a satisfaction ; but as it was not 
paid, the plaintiff had a right to resort to her original remedy. 

The Sonicrror-Genxerar then urged that the evidence did not sustain 
the promise in the declaration to marry “ within a reasonable time.” 

The Lorn Cuter Jostice overruled the objection, thinking this allega- 
tion substantially proved by the evidence. 

The Sorrcrror-Geyerar addressed the Jury for the defendant. He 
said, he was a very iguorant man, who hed passed the wandering: life of a 
sailor, and was not very likely, in destitution dnd mgs, -to *¢ ensnate” the 
affections of a lady who had considerably the advantage of him in years - 
Hospitably entertained, aceording to their means, by her family, he was 
ready, perhaps, to return her smiles; ‘but there was no proof of any blan- 
dishments by which he bad obtained her love, orof the singular hold which 
he was said to possess on her affections. The Learned,Congsel, who had 
sought to give every part of thé case an ingedious, a fanciful, aad an elo. 
quent colouring, had asked them to make it theic own; he was willing to 
take the same rule, and leave them to estimate the injury as the plaintiff 
herself had estimated it, at 3001., which was a large sum for a family in 
the situation of life in which Mr. Hester moved. They would, he trusted, 
consider this as a fair guide, in that temperate consideration of the casa 
which they were hound to bestow. 

The Lorn Caer Justices observed that the sum which the plaintiff’ sas 
willing to receive was a fitsubject for them to consider, but they might 
give less or more at their diseretion. tears 
' The Jury, after consulting for a few minutes, found, a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages, 9801. * 


POLICE. © 


BOW-STREET. ft : 
Atremet at Svuicipr —On Monday’ night, between twelve and one 
o'clock, as two geatlemen were. crossing Waterloo-bridge, they saw a 
woman climbing on the balustrade. They caught hold of her dress, at 
the moment that she appeared aboutto precipitate herself into. the Thames. 
She fell into violent hysterics, in which state she was conveyed to the 
watchhouse of St. Mary-le-Strand. She continued to have fits ocension- 
ally throughout the night. Edwards, the constable, contrived to learn 
from ber that she was lodging at the house of a Mr. Leafp, Huish’s-court, 
Blackfriars, where she hada female servant. Edwarils went there, and 
found the servant, whom, with Mr. Leafe, he requested to accompduy hin 
to the watchhouse. Mr Leafe, however, ‘afentd, observing, that hie Recw 
nothing about her ; for she had been but. two months in his hayse, AtG 
e’clock on Tuesday, morning, Mr Walker, a tradesman iz Drury-lane, 
vesented reer at the watch-house, and said thathe had just been in- 
form 3a of the eceurrence, and he felt considerable interest for the unfor- 
tunate. wonten, and _if the constable would permit him, he would 
place her under the protection of. his wife, and would be answerable 
for her appearance befure the Magistrate. Edwards consented, aod Mr. 
Walker took her home, She was well dressed ; and had a genteél appear- 
auce, At ll o'clock on Tuesday Mr, Wolker and the coustable atten 
fore the. Magistrates with the watch-house eharge-book, in which the 
name of *§ Mary Ann Aldred” was entered as that of the woman whe liad 
attempted .to drown herself. “Mr. Walker added, that he ahd his wifé 
bad, he believed, suceeeded in their endéayobrs to bring the woman 6 a 
sense of the wickedness of the attempt upou her own life. She 
quite collected, and spoke in terms of gratitude of the gentlemen 
presceved her. The only éxplanation she had given was, that ‘she 
the misfortune, about seven years ago, to haven child by a trades 
the Strand, who had since married. ‘She passed his house on Mou 
night, and the recollections ‘whic sushed upon lier mind “com 
averpoweled her, and she suddenly resolved upon putting Aa end 
life. She was still at his house, and wislied if possitife to bet 
froui attending before the Magistrate. Mr, Hatin ti I tie , 
and she was seat for and conducted aS vate room. © 
cousented that she should be discharged upon her solewn p 
would not again attempt the crivie of suicide.» The Magistinte 
mented Mr. Walker upon the humanity he had shown in this matter. 
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: y Lorp E.pon’s CARRIAGE —An inquest. was Abou 
ACCIDENTS OFFENCES &e. Acc Occasion ED P ital, on the bad of 4 ndrew Marti nd 

: ' helé-on e% Maislanek ag bein run ovat by the Lort Chait. . ai 


Moxpra or James Surru, Esq. or Lewisuam—Monday, Mr-Carttar, 


Corone aged 73, who, died in consequence ? 
the. G ryand a Jury, assembled at the. Green Man Tavern, Black- 


cellor’s carriage, in Great Queen street. It appeared that the unfortimate : ilentl 


heath, t0.inqaire inte the death of this Gentleman, who was shot on Sun- | man’s attention was attracted to a crowd of persons ora an bm Mon y ae whi 
day, the 204. Mrs. Jemima Smith, widew of the deceosed, sworn :—On se’nuight, in Great Queen.-street, 10 asaaeaner es’ or a ore ich ha quell 
Sunday morning, about three o’clock, I was ia bed with my husband, and | recently broken out, when the Lord oe me arate came in con- bre wi 
was awoke by a tery strange noise, 1 awoke my wusband, and told bim | tact with, and passed over him, whereby he ann OF ¥ mae com- aed pia; 
my suspicions, when he got up and went into the adjoining room. — I fol- pound fracture on the arm and thigh, ip feos gt ad which t —— Ha! supp 
lowed, but before | could get into the room | heard him raise the window, tunate_man died on Friday night week. Several’ withesses prov ? that = wh 
and at the same moment | heard the report of agen. The deceased im-'| when the carriage went overt the deceased, a eect persons called ey to 
mediately screamed out— I aim shot! 1 am shot through the heart!” — | out for the carriage to stop, but this the céachman refused ‘to do, or pive r, itf 
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the direction, until. it was followed to Lincoln’s Inn, where the Lord 
tin 


cellor vot into it.—-The coachman aod ‘servant who were with the 

oe Ho ordered to attend, but the Jury declined’ hearing them, © 
alleging they were satisfied. They accordingly retired to consider of Fh 
their verdict, and on their return pronounced hog . Accidental death, 
through the incautious driving of the coachman.” Mr. Pensain, ofthe > 
Lord Chaneellor’s office, gave the coachman a most excellent charaéter;— 
He stated he was instructed to attend by the’ Lord Chancellor; in order’ to 
throw eyery light upon the matter, and by his Lordship s desire aid the : 
whole expenses of the funeral, and also of all the witnesses ; he also inti- | 
mated, bad the unfortunate man lived he would have enjoyed an annaity 7 
money was also supplied to the afflicted family i oe eee hey 

Monday morning a bullock made its escape from Smithfield, ent 
its oe ee tee A along Holborn, and so on through Seven | 
Dials, followed by a concourse of disorderly fellows, who hooted and bel- 
lowed after the irritated beast like a set of. savages, jn ‘consequence’ of 
which it was excited to an extraordinary | of madness. It ran with 
great velocity through the streets, and clearet all before it until it arrived 
near Broad-street, St. Giles’s, where it gol several individuats, and left 
them senseless. -Apple stalls stood little chance in its way, and several of 
them were upset and their contents scattered on the road. On its arrival 
in the Seven Dials, a Pie eat deg named Kendrick, was endeavouring 
to stop its progress, when it made a run at'him and with great force sent 
him into the air, and he fell’ with great violence‘on the stones,.'wherevhe 
lay insensible, weltering in blood for some time. ‘It went on down Earl. 
street, and at Jength it was driven into the yard of Cedmbe-and Dela- 
ficld’s brew-hduse, where it was kept until it was slaughtered. | 


_A fire broke out on Monday night at six o'clock, in the’ house’ of Mr. 
Stiles, omen Common, Keoningte, and ‘burned with great rapidity. 
The engines arrived; but, notwithstanding the great exertions of the 
firemen, scarcely any thing could be saved. By seven o'clock the pre- 
mises were completely gutted, and the greatest part of the property buret, 
which, it is said, was not insured, , | 

Thursday night, the servant maid in the family of Ca tain Smith, Ar- 
tillery-place, Sloane-street; was sitting in the back kitchen, waiting for 
her master coming home. The rest of the family and the other maid ser- 
vant being gone to bed, when she heard a double rap; she doubted its 
being her master, because the rap was more violent than -he was accus- 
tomed to give, and she hesitated for some time. The rap was again re- 
peated with greater violence ; she was ranning up Stairs te open the door, 
when she was stopped by a fellow dressed in a dark coloured smock frock, 
who rushed apon her from the front kitchen; he wore a large hat, which 
covered his face, so as to conceal his featares; he dragged her dows into 
the kitchen, declaring with dreadfal imprecations be would murder ber if 
she made any alarm; she screamed out once, but was so completely over- 
powered, that all attempts to make an alarm afterwards were fruitless, ond 
she fainted away. The fellow told her he would offer nowiolence if she 
kept quiet: when he left her, which was in about half an heur, be bid 
her a good night, and detiberately walked out at the front door, threaten- 
ing he would return if she made any alarm till he was a mile at least from § 
the house. When she had sofficienthy recovered, she found ree 
rifled. Amongst the property stolen was a time-piece, several silver 
cruets, a dozen silver table spoons, tea spoobs, &e. She alarmed the 
house, and about this time her master arrived and pursued the robber, 
but could obtain no traces of them. Upon examinatiou, the front are 
gate was found foreed, and one of the kitchen shutters broke open, as well 
as the locks of several drawers, &e. containing wearing apparel, wi 
was likewise stolen. late! 


Poaroe three and four o'clock the ae ae Me 
inhabitants of Handsworth were thrown into great consternation by * 
alarm being given, that a nuinber of boys and girls were drowning iv ! 
mill-pool opposite to the gates of the Sol | » the ice on whie 
they were assembled having broken eae in, Aco 
number of persons immediately hastened to t, and 

was promptly afforded in extricating the upfortunate s 
endeavouring to recover them as they were takén from the water. 
the means used to restore auimation were in several 


we regret ty odd, that five out a the number were found to be p 


He then walked into the bed-room, and | observed a great deal of blood 
had flowed where he was shot, as wéll as in the room. He presently told 
me he had seen a mgn in the garden, who must have discharged a gun or 
pistol at him, and alse another man under the window, and that both im- 
mediately ran away. He said he did not knoweither of them, but one 
appeared to be dressed in a pepper-and-salt coloured coat. Alarm was 
immediately given in the neighbourhood, and proper medical assistance 
was obtained. The deceased languished until Saturday night last, and 
then expired. Robert Popworth sworn :—I am about 14 years of age, and 
was servant to the deceased. Early on Sunday morning | was awoke by 
a noise. I jumped out of bed, and looked out of the window into the gar- 
den ; I there saw an object in the shape of a man standing a short dis- 
tance from the wash-house; I did not see his face; he ran away imme- 
diately upon my calling out, “ What do you wantthere?” He was off 
before | could utter the words. At this moment I was called to by the maid 
servant, who said my master had shot himself, and she desired me to run 
fora surgeon. Thomas Hawley, one of the watchmen, stated, that on 
the morning of the marder he heard the report of the pistol, but knew 
nothing of the circumstance till the last witness told him his master 
had shot himself, upon which he immediately went down to the house.— 
He went up stairs, aud found the deceased lying on the bed bleeding very 
much from his breast. (This witness was in a state of inebriation when 
under examination, and was severely reprimanded by the Coroner. |—He 
admitted, that it was ten minutes from the time he heard the report of 
fre-arms till he went to the house; and on being asked why he did not 
f immediately, he said, if he bad perhaps he might have been shot too. 
he Coroner told him he was not fit for his situation, and he would take 
eare to have him discharged. In all probability if he had ran immediately 
he heard the report towards the cottage, he would have discovered the 
murderer. Mr. Clement Rose sworn :—I am a surgeon. About three 
6’clock on the morning of Sunday I was called to the deceased, who, I 
understood from the messenger, had shot himself; 1 found him on his 
hed. He told me he~had been wounded -by some thieves who had at- 
tempted to break into his cottage. I removed his dress, and found a gun- 
shot wound in the biceps.mnscle of his left arm; he was enveloped in 
gore, and was in a very distreSsed state. The deceased mentioned the 
name of Coleman several times.—[Here we should observe that a noted 
character named Coleman is in custody on suspicion of being concerned in 
the atrocious deed.J—I asked the deceased how he came wounded; he 
said that he heard a noise in some part of the house ; he went directly to 
the window adjoining the bed-room, with a loaded pistoi in his hand ; he 
threw up the sash of the window, and saw two persons in the garden, one 
standing under the window in a pepper and salt coloured coat, and the 
other was about ten yards from the window, in the dress of a blacksmith, 
He said the person that shot him put bis hand before his face, as if to dis- 
guise himself. I asked him if he suspected any person. His answer was, 
* Coleman.” TI continued to attend him till the time of his dissolution. — 
Since death T opened the body, in the presence of the medical gentlemen. 
The ball had passed through the biceps muscle of the left arm, entered 
the pectoral muscle of the Fett side, passed under across the chest, within 
an inch of the sternum ; it then dipped the thorax, fractiring the fourth 
rib of the Teft side, in its passage wounding the left lung, and passed out of 
the thorax. 1 am of opinion that the above wounds were the immediate 
cause of his dissolution —[Here the bullet was produced to the Coroner 
Jury. It was of a very large size, and appeared to be a musket ball.J— 

r. Benjamin Smith, the nephew to the deceased, sworn :—I frequently 
communicated with my deceased uncle during bis illness, but he never 
divulged to me who was his murderer ; all he said was, that he was a 
blacksmith-looking chap, The investigation being closed, the Jury, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, returned a verdict—** That the deceased ‘had 
been inbumanly murdered by some person or persons at preseut unknown 
to us Jurors.” —[{ Coleman was apprehended on Thursday week, in conse- 
er of his having been seen in Lewisham, with a centre bit and stick 
his possession on the afternoon of Saturday, previous to the murder 
being committed. He was also drinking at half-past twelve o'clock on 
that night, at the Black Horse public-house, at Rushy-green, about two 
miles beyond Mr. Smith's house. In consequence of the murder, a meet- 
ing of Geatlemen took at the Green Man, for the parpose of adopt- 
ing efficient means for t protection ef the neighbourhood from with 
tions of nightly marauders, who have latterly res this district, and 
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est. was About six @’clock on Monday morning, the greatest alarm was created 
Martin, and about the Lendon-road, Southwark, by a fire breaking out in the 
‘Chan emises of Mr. Anderson, who kept a tea and coffee-house opposite the 
timate Philanthropic Society. The fire raged to some extent before discovered, 
Mon “gid when it was, a number of persons with pails, &e. exerted themselves 
jet ha quell it, wher: in the lower part of the premises, but without effect, .as 
i re was a great pe of wood in the premises. ‘The engines arrived, 
re com- d played with all their force ; and notwithstanding there was a pleati- 
eunfor ml supply of water, it was quite unavailing, and in less than two hours 


» whole was a heap of smoking ruins. Considerable property fell a 
wey to the flames; but the damage will not be felt so serious by the occu- 
pier, it fortunately having been insured in the County Fire-oftice. 

= On Tuesday, a horse ina gig, containing a lady and gentleman, fook 
THright in Hyde-park, near the mepte ewe river, and proceeded with great 
P¥elocity to the ice; on the edge of which the animal slipped, and the vio- 
Hence of the concussion precipitated the lady out of the vehicle, and so 
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vith the 
g them, 
sider of 


| death, iously injured her, that it was some minutes before she was sufficiently 
, of the — #Btovered to be conveyed to a surgeon. The gentleman received a severe 
néter;— igontusion on the temple, and the horse was much cut about the knees. 
order to po — CE 

oe the “. BIRTHS. 

so inti- »Mrs. Cole, of Highbury Terrace, of a son. 


nnnity 5 fom we ad the wife of Mr. Edward Marsh, surveyor, of Dudley, of two 
‘On Thursday se’nnight, at Alstone, near Tewkesbury, the wife of a poor 
bourer named Thomas Lane, of a boy and two girls, who, with the mother, 
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—— MARRIAGES. 
a. Charles Carpenter B Esq. of Bristol, Barrister-at-Law, to MarySteele, 
“A A dest daughter of Joseph Towikins, Esq. of Broughton, Hants. 4 
nd lef | On Thursday last, at Nagai Devon, Captain Charles Deane, to Augusta, 
an t i daughter of the Rev. Leniprigne. 


veral of 
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vouring 
ree sent 
vhere he 
yn Earl. 
d Dela- 


At St. Helen’s, George Whitehead, Esq. to Sarah Catharine Burnaud, of the 
gent’s-park. 


DEATES. 


on Tuesday morning last, of spasms in his chest, J. B. Smith, Esq. 
Worcestershire, the seat of Lord Coventry. On the preceding day 


_ Sudden! 
Croome, 
was.in good health. . 

On Wednesday, at Clapton, Dr, Pett, in his 58th 
hysician, and what is far better, an enlightened an 
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lament premature death. 
apidity. On Friday, Mr. James, baker, of Drury-lane, while sitting in his chair, sup- 
s of the in a fit of apoplexy. Mr. James was about 50 years of age. 
he pre- On the 26th ult. Maria, wife of John Till, Esq. of Chatham-place, Hackney. 
y buret, ra in ai at tor ot tl aged 67, Hannah Darton, relict of Wm. Darton, 
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On ond night, between. eleven and twelve o’clock, at her house in Wa- 

ric ce, the Countess of Egremont. 
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iting for On Saturday week; at Denbigh, North Wales, Mr. William Edwards, of the 
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i. door, The movers of Dro , on the 22d ult. in Sackyille-street, Dublin, in the 

sk frock, his Me his age. His Lordship was a Field Marshal, and the oldest General 
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° he bid On Sunday, Mr. James Leuchars, in Piccadilly, in the 65th year of his age. 

hreaten- Eee On Wednesday, aged 64, Sir John Everitt, Knt. of Sloane-street. 

ast from In his 86th year, Rolph Lapeentes.o4. #4 Tel: Pheshize. se 2 

Saturda -street, Mary- ,i ear 
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HONE ON MYSTERIES AND RELIGIOUS SHOWS. 


In the Press, with Three Engravings on Copper, and Nihe on Wood ; price 
10s. 6d. in boards, , 


ANC [ENT MYSTERIES DESCRIBED, especially the English 
Miracle Plays, founded on Apocryphal New Testament Story, extant 
among the unpublished MSS. in the British Muséum. Including Notices of 
Ecclesiastical Shows, the Festivals of Fools and Asses, the English Boy Bishop 
the Descent into Hell, the Lord Mayor’s Show, the Giants in Guildall, Christ- 
mas Carols, &c. By WILLIAM HONE. 


Printed for William Hone, 45, Ludgate-hill. 


SHAKSPEARTAN READINGS, No, 50, West Side of Leicester- 
Square.---Mr. SMART will give Four of his Dramatic Readings in the pre- 
sent Month: MACBETH, next THURSDAY Oth; Hamlef, on fonday 153th ; 
Julius Cwsar, on Thursday 16th; and Merchant of Venice, on Monday 20th: 
each evening punctually at Eight. Single ticket, 3s. 6d. ; four tickets, each for 
any evening, 10s. to be had as above; at Hookham’s, Old Bond-street; and 
Richardson’s, Royal Exchange. Mr. Smart will be at Brighton during the 
remainder of January, but his Dramatic Readings, and his Lectures on Elocuw- 
tion, public and private, will be resumed in the ensuing month. 
The Theory and Practice of Elocution, 12s. boards, may be had of the Book- 
sellers above named. 


fPHE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, published on the 1st of January, 
contains an excellent Portrait of R. Westmacort, Esq. painted from a. 
Life, and engraved by James Tuomson. Among other Literary Novelties are 
a Memoir of R. Westmacott, Esq. an Essay on the Tragic Drama, &c. Price 2s. 

PS YCHE.—On the Ist of December, 1822, was published, an excellent En- 
graving of Psyche, from the much-admired Statue by R. Westmacott, Eaq. R.A. 
accompanied with the Mytyplogienl History of Cupid and Psyche, elegantly 

rinted on superfine Imperial Paper, 4to, Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 

edford. The Engravings are proof impressions, taken on India Paper, peice 
7s.6d. Sold by Lupton Relfe, 13, Cornhill, and all Booksellers and Prints ers. 


NAPOLEON.---FIFTH EDITION. : 


This day is published, in two Volames, Svo. with Portraits, 28s. bas. dedicated, 
by permission, to Lady Holland, the Fifth Edition of 


NAPOLEON in EXILE; ora Voice from St. Helena.—The Opi- 
nions and Reflections of Napoleon on the most important events of his Life 
and Government, in his own words. 
By BARRY O’MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 
Sold by J. Anderson, jun. Edinburgh; and Millikin, Dublin. 

NAPOLEON dans L’ EXIL, translated under the inspection of Mr. O’Mrana 
will be published in a few days. ' 


FOR the NEW YEAR.—The STUDENT'S JOURN AT, secanyell, 
rinted, and ruled, for receiving an Account of every Day’s 

for the space of One Year. With an Index and Appendix. In post Byo. ‘ 

bound in red morocco, price 4s. 6d, ‘ 

‘“« I propose from this day to keep an exact Journal of my Actions and §tu- 
dies, both to assist my Memory and to accustom me to set a due value of my 
Time.’’---Introduction to Mr, Gibbon’s Journal. 

The PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the plan of “ the Student’s Journal,” for 
general use. In post 8vo. half bound in bine morocco 4s. 6d. 

The LITERARY DIARY, or Complete Co e Book, with an Ex 
nation, and an Alphabet of two Letters on a Leaf. Post 4to. ruled c 
and half-bound in morocco, price 12s. or in e post 4to. with Lecke’s x, 
in mock russia, price 16s. 


Printed for Ta ssey, Fleet-street. 


ALBION FIRE AND LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL---ONE MILLION. 


J NSURANCES falling due at Christmas will expire, unless renewed 
within fifteen days from that period. 

The Company’s Rates and Conditions are of the description : 
«-no Charge is made for Fire Policies, when the — exceeds 5a. :--nb 
Admission Fine is charged on Life Insurance :;---a liberal Commission is allowed 
to Solicitors, and others, who effect Life Insurances :---and every facility is 
afforded by which the Interest and Convenience of the Public may be 
moted. WARNER PHILIPPS, socket. 


ESTABLISHED upwards of TWENTY YEARS, for the Sale of Irish Li 
Piece, at the Fnctor’s price, No. 4, on the South Side of LUOMSBURY SQUARE, 
four doors from the top of Southampton-street, Hoibern. : . 


THE IRISH LINEN COMPANY eto 
Semen Soann peal ‘se Nobili and 

WARRANTED grass-bleachad Linen, for Shirts aud Sheets 

and colour, at @ price lower than they can b ; 


any oon medium. 
t - Good 
Country ond ows : 
JOHN DONOVAN, 4, Blooms London,’ 
JOHN DOYLE, 31, St. Mary's Abbe, Dublin 


in SHAVING.——-To those Gé 
in Shaving from 
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